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PAN  AMERICAN  SANITARY  CONFERENCE 


By  Bolivak  J.  Lloyd,  M.  D.* 

Medical  Director,  United  States  Public  Health  Service;  Assistant  to  the  Director, 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 

The  Ninth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference,  which  met  in 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  in  November,  1934,  proved  to  be  one  of 
the  most  interesting  of  this  important  series.  For  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  these  conferences  every  American  Republic  was  repre¬ 
sented.  All  the  delegates  were  greatly  impressed  by  the  cordial  hos¬ 
pitality  of  the  people  of  Argentina,  particularly  by  the  interest  dis¬ 
played  by  high  officials  of  the  Argentine  Government.  It  was  also 
gratifying  to  observe  the  genuine  manifestations  of  good  will  on  the 
part  of  the  delegates  from  all  Republics  to  and  for  one  another, 
although  this  has  always  been  a  characteristic  of  the  Pan  American 
Sanitary  Conferences. 

The  inaugural  session  of  the  conference  was  attended  by  His  Excel¬ 
lency,  General  Agustfn  P.  Justo,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Argen¬ 
tina;  His  Excellency,  the  Minister  of  the  Interior,  Dr.  Leopoldo  Melo; 
His  Excellency,  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations  and  Public  Worship, 
Dr.  Carlos  Saavedra  Lamas;  and  other  high  officials  of  the  National 
and  local  governments,  together  with  members  of  the  diplomatic 
corps,  and  many  distinguished  persons  from  other  countries.  His 
Excellency,  Dr.  Carlos  Saavedra  Lamas,  presided. 


>  Delegate  to  the  Eighth  and  Ninth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conferences. 
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Tlie  members  of  the  organizing  committee,  and  the  Argentine  offi¬ 
cials  who  made  themselves  responsible  for  the  comfort  and  welfare  of 
the  delegates,  as  well  as  for  the  success  of  the  work  of  the  conference, 
were  indefatigable  in  their  efforts.  The  entire  proceedings  were  most 
faithfully  recorded,  and  have  been  promptly  delivered  to  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau  for  publication  in  the  near  future. 

The  selection  of  Bogota,  Colombia,  as  the  seat  of  the  Tenth  Confer¬ 
ence  w'as  most  opportune,  and  it  is  felt  that  this  fact  alone  assures  in 
great  measure  the  success  of  the  ne.xt  reunion. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conferences  and 
their  executive  organ,  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  were 
organized  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  in  1902,  under  authority  granted  by 
the  Second  International  Conference  of  American  States. 

The  purpose  of  these  organizations,  as  defined  by  the  authority 
creating  them,  is  to  provide  a  medium  of  cooperation  among  the  health 
authorities  of  the  21  American  Republics  “towards  securing  and  main¬ 
taining  efiicient  and  modern  sanitary  conditions  in  all  their  respective 
ports  and  territories  to  the  end  that  quarantine  restrictions  may  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum  and  finally  abolished.” 

Much  has  been  accomplished  as  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  previous 
eight  conferences  and  of  the  work  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bu¬ 
reau.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  of  course,  that  improved  health  con¬ 
ditions,  particularly  in  ports  and  large  cities  tliroughout  the  Americas, 
have  resulted  from  improved  water  supplies,  safe  milk  supplies,  better 
and  safer  methods  of  disposing  of  body  wastes,  and  last  but  not  least, 
concerted  effort  in  combating  all  communicable  diseases,  particularly 
such  pestilential  diseases  as  plague,  cholera,  smallpox,  and  yellow 
fever.  Credit  for  this  work  must  be  given  to  the  peoples  of  the  coun¬ 
tries  themselves,  working  through  their  Health  Departments,  their 
Public  Works  Departments,  and  social  agencies;  and,  particularly  in 
yellow  fever,  through  cooperative  effort  with  such  bodies  as  the  Rocke¬ 
feller  Foundation  which,  together  w'ith  the  Governments  concerned, 
has  accomplished  so  much  in  combating  this  disease.  The  Sanitary 
Conferences  and  the  Sanitary  Bureau  have  always  stimulated,  encour¬ 
aged,  and  aided  in  every  way  possible  all  such  efforts  to  improve 
health  conditions  and  to  facilitate  commercial  relations  by  obviating 
unnecessary  and  drastic  quarantines;  finally,  by  fostering  a  spirit  of 
cooperation  and  good  will  among  all  the  American  Republics,  the  Sani¬ 
tary  Conferences  and  the  Sanitary  Bureau  have  contributed  materially 
to  bring  about  these  more  nearly  ideal  conditions. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  today  that  during  the  last  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  wide-spread  epidemics  of  such  diseases  as  typhoid  fever, 
diphtheria,  smallpox,  cholera,  yellow'  fever  and,  in  the  Orient,  bubonic 
plague,  were  still  common  occurrences,  and  that  as  late  as  the  close 
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of  the  century,  with  few  exceptions,  drastic  and  costly  quarantines 
were  about  the  only  methods  by  wbich  health  authorities  attempted 
to  control  the  spread  of  disease,  particularly  of  such  diseases  as 
plague,  cholera,  and  yellow  fever,  in  both  international  and  domestic 
commerce.  In  striking  contrast,  a  resort  at  the  present  time  to 
actual  quarantine,  such  as  the  detention  of  vessels,  passengers  and 
crews  for  a  week  or  ten  days  as  was  formerly  not  unusual,  would  be 
to  confess  that  cooperative,  and  particularly  local,  efforts  had  some¬ 
where  broken  down;  that  some  nation  or  community  had  failed  to 
discharge  its  obligations  by  allowing  disease  to  get  beyond  control, 
thus  becoming  a  menace  to  other  nations  or  communities.  While 
the  right  to  detain  common  carriers  if  this  should  become  necessary 
is  always  retained,  to  be  obliged  to  exercise  this  right  today  is  to 
confess  that  some  country  has  been,  in  a  measure,  derelict  in  its  duty 
in  not  preventing  such  a  carrier  from  becoming  infected. 

In  order  to  help  in  a  further  understanding  of  the  work  of  the 
Ninth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference,  let  us  recall  the  fact  that 
the  Second  Sanitary  Conference  adopted  what  is  known  as  the 
Washington  Convention,  which,  when  it  was  modified  by  the  Seventh 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  in  Habana,  Cuba,  in  1924,  be¬ 
came  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code,  an  important  sanitary  treaty 
which  has  been  ratified  by  all  save  one  of  the  American  Republics. 
Moreover,  its  provisions  are  in  effect  in  the  country  which  so  far  has 
not  ratified  it  formally. 

In  accordance  with  the  purpose  for  which  the  conferences  were 
created,  the  Ninth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  adopted  reso¬ 
lutions  interpreting  certain  provisions  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
(’ode,  which  still  further  liberalize  and  simplify  our  international 
(juarantine  procedures.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  a  resolution 
which  exempts  airplanes  from  the  necessity  of  obtaining  bills  of 
health  except  under  unusual  conditions;  a  resolution  authorizing 
methods  of  deratization  of  vessels  other  than  by  fumigation ;  and  also 
one  exempting  vessels  from  fumigation  provided  they  are  properly 
rat-proofed  and  reasonably  free  from  rats. 

After  a  thorough  study  of  the  text  of  the  recently  drafted  Inter¬ 
national  Convention  for  Aerial  Navigation,  applicable  to  airplanes 
operating  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  the  conference  unanimously 
recommended  that  all  Governments  adhere  to  and  ratify  its  provisions. 

Similar  action  was  taken  with  regard  to  the  International  Sanitary 
Convention  of  Paris. 

The  action  of  the  conference  in  approving  these  sanitary  treaties  is 
of  transcendental  importance,  both  from  the  viewpoint  of  preventing 
the  international  spread  of  quarantinable  diseases,  and  also  in  facili¬ 
tating  international  commerce. 


DELEGATES  TO  THE  NINTH  PAN  AMERICAN  SANITARY  CONFERENCE  AND  SPECIAL  GUESTS. 

The  twenty-one  American  republics  were  represented  at  the  Ninth  Sanitary  Conference  which  met  in  Buenos  Aires  in  November  last. 
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Another  very  important  problem  on  which  action  w'as  taken  by  the 
conference  was  that  of  tlie  present  status  of  yellow  fever.  Regula¬ 
tions  for  the  control  and  eradication  of  this  disease,  which  have 
already  proved  of  great  value  in  combating  yellow  fever  in  Brazil, 
were  approved  by  the  conference  for  similar  work  in  other  countries. 

New  discoveries  reveal  the  fact  that  the  control  and  eradication  of 
this  disease  is  a  much  more  serious  matter  than  was  thought  a  few 
years  ago.  Until  comparatively  recently  it  was  believed  that  there 
W'as  only  one  species  of  mosquito  that  w'ould  convey  yellow  fever. 
Tills  insect,  the  most  common  vector,  does  not  breed  in  ground 
water,  a  circumstance  that  makes  it  easy  to  combat.  It  was  also 
a  generally  accepted  theory  that  the  eradication  of  yellow  fever  from 
large  centers  of  population  would  be  followed  automatically  by  its 
disappearance  from  rural  populations  in  the  vicinity ;  in  other  words, 
that  yellow  fever  could  not  exist  in  sparsely  settled  areas  without 
there  being  nearby  one  or  more  large  cities  where  the  disease  was 
continuously  present,  the  city  acting  as  a  reservoir  for  the  reinfesta¬ 
tion  of  rural  districts. 

These  views  have  changed.  Laboratory  experiments  have  showui 
that  there  are  at  least  a  dozen  potential  vectors  of  yellow'  fever, 
including  one  that  is  unknow'n.  Field  studies  have  revealed  the  fact 
that  this  unknown  vector  is,  in  the  Republic  of  Brazil  at  least,  prob¬ 
ably  responsible  for  the  continuous  presence  of  this  disease,  or  of  its 
infectious  agent,  in  many  inland  rural  districts  and  small  towns. 

A  number  of  American  Governments,  particularly  the  Government 
of  Brazil,  in  cooperation  with  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  are  carry¬ 
ing  out  extensive  research  in  areas  where  yellow'  fever  was  formerly 
endemic,  and  every  effort  is  being  made  not  only  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  yellow  fever,  but  to  eradicate  existing  foci. 

Similar  work  is  being  carried  out  in  Africa,  though  not  so  effectively, 
in  the  lai^e  tropical  areas  where  yellow  fever  still  exists. 

The  rapid  development  of  aerial  transportation  requires  the  great¬ 
est  vigilance  on  the  part  of  health  authorities  to  limit  the  spread  of 
yellow  fever. 

One  of  the  most  hopeful  features  of  the  yellow  fever  situation  today 
is  the  discovery  of  a  process  for  immunizing  against  the  disease.  If, 
as  seems  probable,  this  immunizing  process  can  be  sufficiently  devel¬ 
oped  and  placed  within  the  reach  of  all  those  residing  in,  or  traveling 
to  and  from,  yellow  fever  infested  areas,  it  will  no  doubt  materially 
aid  in  solving  this  vexing  problem. 

In  addition  to  the  matters  already  mentioned,  the  conference  de¬ 
liberated  upon  and  approved  many  other  important  sanitary  measures. 
Among  the  problems  upon  which  action  was  taken  may  be  mentioned 
the  following:  Public  health  organization;  coordination  of  Federal, 
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State,  and  municipal  services;  vital  statistics;  the  relation  of  hospital 
care  to  the  public  health;  malaria;  milk  in  its  relation  to  public  health; 
pre-natal  and  infant  hygiene;  school  hygiene;  tuberculosis;  leprosy; 
snake  and  spider  bites;  alcoholism;  typhus  fever;  improvement  of 
water  supplies;  coordination  of  Pan  American  institutions;  and 
popular  education  as  an  aid  in  public  health  work. 

It  will  be  asked  how  a  body,  which  meets  for  only  a  couple  of 
weeks,  and  only  once  in  from  three  to  five  years,  can  accomplish 
very  much  that  is  worth  while. 

The  answer  is  that  these  conferences  operate  through  their  perma¬ 
nent  executive  organ,  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  consisting  of 
a  Directing  Council  and  scientific  and  other  personnel.  The  Sanitary 
Bureau  is  located  in  ^yashington,  D.  C.,  being  housed  in  the  building 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  with  wliich  it  closely  cooperates. 

AVhile  it  is  too  early  to  determine  the  results  of  the  work  outlined 
by  the  Ninth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  a  continuance,  an  elaboration,  of  the  work  already  planned.  The 
way  in  which  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  operates  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  following  excerpt  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
Director,  Surgeon  General  Hugh  S.  Cumming: 

.  In  1920,  at  the  meeting  of  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Montevideo,  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau  was  reorganized  and 
sJiortlj'  thereafter  began  in  a  small  way  its  present  work.  Step  by  step  the  Bureau 
has  endeavored  to  expand  its  activities  and  increase  its  usefulness  by  fostering 
international  cooperation  and  by  stimulating  and  aiding  the  health  authorities  of 
affiliated  Republics  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  spread  of  disease  and  to  eradi¬ 
cate  it  from  their  territories.  .\t  the  same  time,  the  Bureau  acts  as  a  consulting 
office  whose  services  are  available  for  use  by  the  health  authorities  of  all  Ameri¬ 
can  Republics,  consultations  being  invited  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  preventive 
medicine,  hygiene  and  the  protection  of  the  public  health.  It  also  functions  as  a 
distributing  center  of  current  information  regarding  the  presence  of  communi¬ 
cable  diseases,  the  measures  being  taken  for  their  control,  and  the  most  recent 
approved  methods  of  combating  them.  It  is  the  regional  agency  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Office  of  Public  Health  of  Paris  for  collecting  and  transmitting  reports  of 
communicable  disease  occurring  in  the  American  Republics,  having  been  made  so 
by  the  Eighth  Pan  American  Sanitary  Conference  at  Lima,  Peru.  Reciprocally, 
the  Bureau  receives  from  the  International  Office  similar  information  for  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere  which  it  transmits  regularly  to  the  directing  heads  of  the 
Health  Departments  of  all  the  American  Republics. 

The  Bureau  endeavors  to  function  as  a  harmonizing  agency  when  conflicting 
interests  of  affiliated  countries  are  involved.  Not  infrequently  there  arise  honest 
misunderstandings  and  misconceptions,  generally  due  to  a  lack  of  sufficient  infor¬ 
mation  or  of  more  definite  background.  Sometimes  outbreaks  of  disease  in  one 
countrj'  cause  great  alarm  in  others,  particularly  if  such  outbreaks  are  featured, 
|x:rhaps  exaggerated,  in  the  daily  press,  a  circumstance  which  tends  to  cause 
liealth  authorities  in  uninfected  countries  to  be  stampeded  into  resorting  to 
drastic,  even  obsolete,  quarantine  measures. 
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.  .  .  In  contingencies  such  as  I  have  just  mentioned  it  devolves  upon  the 

Sanitary  Bureau  to  obtain  and  disseminate  authoritative  information  with  regard 
to  the  actual  situation  and,  if  necessary,  to  remind  all  countries  concerned  of  their 
treaty  obligations  in  order  to  limit  quarantine  activities  to  a  minimum  of  restric¬ 
tive  measures  compatible  with  the  public  safety. 

.  .  .  A  very  important  work  of  the  Bureau  is  the  publication  of  the  Pan 

American  Sanitary  Bulletin,  a  monthly  journal  printed  in  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
French  and  English,  and  dedicated  to  the  dissemination  of  information  relating 
to  hygiene  and  public  health  and  the  cultivation  of  good  will.  It  is  sent  without 
charge  to  physicians  and  others  connected  with  Departments  of  Health,  both 
National  and  local,  and  to  certain  others  who  are  more  than  casually  interested 
in  public  health. 

.  .  .  In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 

is  a  permanent  international  body,  whose  usefulness  is  limited  only  by  its  resources, 
by  the  powers  granted  it,  by  willingness  on  the  part  of  affiliated  Governments  to 
.accept  its  services,  and  by  the  wisdom  of  those  who  guide  its  destinies. 
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By  A.  K.  C.  Palmer 

Director,  Chile- American  Association,  Inc. 

WHEN  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  arrives  in  Chile  there  is  a 
curious  sensation  of  being  at  home  and  at  the  same  time  in  a 
foreign  country.  This  sensation  is  particularly  keen  in  Santiago,  the 
capital.  The  home  feeling  comes  from  many  directions:  the  news¬ 
boys  rushing  through  the  streets  with  the  latest  editions  of  the  excel¬ 
lent  Santiago  papers,  the  skyscrapers  being  built  at  night  with  flood 
lights,  the  advertisements  carrying  many  well-known  American 
names,  the  automobiles  with  their  sound  apparatus  calling  attention 
to  products  known  throughout  the  United  States.  It  comes  also  from 
the  well  dressed  women  on  the  streets,  the  cocktail  hour,  the  food  one 
has  at  the  excellent  hotels  which  may  be  typically  American  if  desired. 
Particularly  it  comes  from  the  enei^y  of  the  people  one  meets. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  things  typically  Chilean  which  bring  up 
the  other  side  of  the  picture:  The  varied  and  delicious  sea  food  which 
one  does  not  have  at  home,  the  rich  wines  with  their  subtle  bouquet, 
the  flowers  on  Santa  Lucia  and  San  Cristdbal,  two  charming  parks 
rising  on  hills  within  the  city  of  Santiago.  The  foreign  atmosphere 
also  is  created  by  the  many  picturesque  venders  of  woolen  rugs,  all 
hand-work  from  the  looms  of  Araucanian  Indians,  the  shops  with 
their  ornate  silver  jewelry,  copper  pots  of  strange  and  alluring  form 
and  above  all  the  riot  of  flowers  on  the  walls  of  houses,  the  beautiful 
boulevard  of  Las  Delicias,  and  the  combination  of  temperate  and  sub¬ 
tropical  zones  which  makes  Chile  in  fact  the  California  of  the  south. 

The  hotels  were  crowded  last  season — our  winter  and  the  Chilean 
summer — with  an  ever  increasing  multitude  of  people  who  find  in 
Chile  a  playground  which  rests  tired  eyes  and  minds.  It  is  a  place  to 
grow  young  in,  offering  a  paradise  for  the  fisherman,  the  mountain- 
climber,  the  person  seeking  the  diversion  that  is  abundant  at  Vina  del 
Mar  and  other  seashore  resorts  bathed  by  the  limitless  Pacific.  And 
so  it  comes  about  that  as  one  passes  along  the  streets  all  the  world 
goes  by:  Argentinians,  Peruvians,  Germans,  British  and  many  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States,  who  live  in  Chile  or  who  have  come  by  plane 
or  steamer  to  pass  a  few  days  in  this  country  so  old  and  yet  so  young. 

For  those  who  visited  Chile  only  two  years  ago  a  remarkable  change 
is  evident,  and  this  change  is  notable  in  every  direction:  In  the  people, 
the  many  new  buildings,  the  life  in  the  shops,  the  lack  of  unemployed. 
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To  such  an  extent  is  this  true  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  marvel.  For 
Chile  two  years  ago  was  very  unhappy,  crushed  by  an  acute  depression 
such  as  the  country  had  not  known  in  a  hundred  years.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  synthetic  nitrate  and  the  surplus  of  copper  had  struck  Chile 
a  stunning  blow;  there  was  little  demand  for  the  chief  products  that 
the  country  had  to  offer  the  world  in  exchange  for  the  world’s  goods. 
But  Chile  is  Chile  after  all,  and  this  country  which  has  weathered  so 
many  storms  and  fought  so  many  battles  was  not  to  be  vanquished 
by  any  depression  no  matter  how  severe. 

That  this  latter  statement  is  true  is  shown  by  the  situation  today, 
merely  some  730  days  from  the  low  point.  New  and  refurbished 
motor  cars  flash  through  the  streets  and  there  is  no  question  about 
supplies  of  gasoline;  the  Transandine  road  is  operating,  airplanes  are 
doing  a  splendid  business  on  the  line  rising  above  the  Andes  to  Arg  en¬ 
tina  and  on  those  running  north  along  the  coast.  Shipping  service 
is  normal  and  fine  new  vessels  are  entering  Chilean  harbors  with  the 
flags  of  the  United  States  and  European  countries  at  the  masthead. 
The  shortage  of  wheat,  so  acute  two  years  ago,  has  given  place  to  a 
surplus. 

A  start  has  been  made  in  the  adjustment  of  the  difficult  foreign 
debt  situation,  and  lai^e  amounts  of  frozen  credits  have  been  released 
directly  or  through  the  medium  of  compensation  agreements,  while 
the  government  is  steadily  reducing  its  internal  obligations.  The 
crisis  in  the  nitrate  industry  has  been  eased  by  the  formation  of  a 
new  oi^anization  which  gives  promise  of  helping  notably,  while 
copper  production  has  again  swung  into  encouraging  tonnage.  Extra¬ 
ordinary  progress  has  been  made  in  expanding  and  strengthening 
national  industries  which  even  before  the  depression  were  active, 
and  dependence  on  foreign  countries  for  a  wide  variety  of  products 
has  been  greatly  modified.  A  building  boom  has  struck  the  country, 
particularly  Santiago,  and  night  and  day  shifts  are  working;  agricul¬ 
ture  has  improved  and  the  Government  is  calling  on  science  and 
modern  practice  to  make  the  improvement  greater;  Cliile’s  original 
wealth,  gold,  is  being  taken  from  the  lulls  in  steadily  increasing 
quantities,  and  it  is  indeed  a  fact  that  any  Chilean  who  wishes  a 
job,  in  either  country  or  city,  may  have  it. 

This  improvement  is  due  to  many  things.  Increase  in  the  world 
price  for  gold  has  made  it  profitable  to  work  deposits  that  before 
could  not  produce  returns,  and  several  thousand  men  are  now  active, 
with  $7,000,000  in  gold  being  recovered  annually.  The  depreciated 
peso  stimulated  agriculture  and  national  industry,  the  price  of  wool 
has  improved  on  world  markets,  and  nitrate  exports  have  been  helped 
by  the  compensation  agreements.  Likewise  the  slight  improvement 
in  world  trade  has  benefited  the  copper  mines,  while  tourist  traflBc 
has  proved  a  source  of  steady  and  increasing  income.  The  exchange 
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of  goods  witli  Ai^entina  and  Peru  has  increased,  and  the  country  is 
recovering  from  the  1928-1929  boom  psychology  that  did  much  to 
unsettle  minds  and  hopes. 

Above  all  the  people  of  the  country  are  alive  to  the  problems  of 
the  day  and  are  doing  much  to  ease  them.  The  Government  and 
business,  foreign  and  domestic,  are  cooperating  earnestly,  and  trade 
and  industrial  groups  are  doing  their  utmost  to  bring  about  construc¬ 
tive  effort  and  advance. 


AGRICULTURE 

Although  mining  is  generally  rated  as  Chile’s  principal  industry, 
the  fact  is  that  40  per  cent  of  the  people  derive  their  living  from  the 
land,  against  23.8  per  cent  in  industry,  11  per  cent  in  trade  and  4.5 
per  cent  in  mining.  Chilean  agriculture  is  in  a  satisfactory  position 
today  and  has  been  greatly  heljied  by  the  depreciation  of  the  peso, 
to  such  an  extent  that  farmers  have  been  able  to  liquidate  a  lai^e 
portion  of  their  indebtedness  and  place  themselves  in  quite  a  com¬ 
fortable  state.  Chile  still  imports  cattle  and  various  agricultural 
products,  but  intensive  efforts  are  now  being  made  to  reduce  impor¬ 
tations.  A  notable  fact  is  that  the  consumption  of  nitrate  on  the 
farms  of  Chile,  the  country  with  the  largest  deposits  of  natural  nitrate 
in  the  world,  has  only  recently  reached  an  important  tonnage  and  it 
is  believed  that  this  will  mark  a  considerable  step  in  advance  for 
Chilean  farmers. 

At  present  agricultural  matters  in  Chile  are  ably  cared  for  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  while  the  University  of  Chile  offers 
college  courses  in  the  Institute  of  Agronomy.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  di\'isions  devoted  to  forestry,  animal  industry, 
veterinary  science,  agricultural  economics,  viticulture,  agricultural 
schools,  agrarian  exports,  agrarian  credits  and  so  on.  The  department 
is  constantly  extending  its  work  on  behalf  of  farmers  and  is  providing 
them  with  grades  of  selected  seeds.  It  also  has  charge  of  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  is  quick  to  adopt  any 
method  or  practice  that  is  developed  abroad. 

Chilean  agriculture  owes  a  large  part  of  its  progress  to  the  National 
Agricultural  Society  wliich  was  founded  on  May  18,  1838.  This 
organization  has  been  the  real  foundation  on  which  has  been  erected 
the  excellent  structure  of  Chilean  agriculture,  and  although  many  of 
the  functions  of  the  society  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Government, 
the  work  of  the  organization  still  continues  a  powerful  stimulant  to 
the  agricultural  life  of  the  country.  The  society  brought  the  first 
farming  machinery  to  Chile  and  developed  practice  in  the  mechani¬ 
zation  of  agriculture ;  it  has  been  very  active  in  oi^anizing  agricultural 
exhibitions  and  has  been  outstanding  in  educational  work  and  the 
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publication  of  material  having  to  do  with  farming  in  its  many 
branches.  It  has  a  Biological  Institute,  experimental  stations  where 
experiments  are  carried  on  for  the  purpose  of  improving  animal  and 
plant  stocks,  and  is  constantly  engaged  in  investigating  plant  and 
animal  diseases. 

The  society  is  directed  by  a  council  and  at  present  has  2,000  mem¬ 
bers  from  all  sections  of  the  republic.  In  effect  it  is  a  national  body 
representing  the  rural  population  of  the  country  and  supplementing, 
frequently  initiating,  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  society  gives  farming  interests  a  powerful  and  united  voice  in 
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A  STOCK  FARM  I.\  CHILE. 

The  progress  made  in  various  phases  of  Chilean  agriculture  is  in  part  attribute*!  to  the  excellent  work  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  National  .\gricultural  Society,  and  the  .\grarian  Credit  B.ank. 

national  affairs,  and  is  able  to  respond  more  quickly  to  the  needs  and 
desires  of  its  members  than  could  be  true  for  any  governmental 
department.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  its  life  of  nearly  a  century  the 
society  has  been  of  vdtal  aid  in  countless  situations  affecting  agrarian 
interests. 

Of  great  importance  in  the  agricultural  structure  of  Chile  is  the 
Agrarian  Credit  Bank,  which  performs  many  of  the  services  that  have 
recently  been  established  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
for  the  relief  of  agriculture  in  this  country.  The  Chilean  institution 
carefully  studies  general  conditions  in  the  rural  sections,  and  pro¬ 
vides  advice  and  assistance  in  the  matter  of  new  crops,  as  well  as 
ways  and  means  to  increase  production  and  to  enlarge  the  herds  of 
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cattle.  In  order  to  prevent  distress  sales  the  agricultural  bank  makes 
loans  on  agricultural  products  in  warehouse,  advances  money  for  the 
purchase  of  breeding  stock,  comes  to  the  relief  of  farmers  when  crops 
have  been  damaged  by  storms,  provides  for  concessions  on  notes 
due  from  farmers  when  conditions  make  such  necessary  and  is  an 
ever  present  support  for  agricultural  interests. 

Chile  is  a  large  producer  of  wheat,  barley  and  other  cereals  as  well 
as  fruits  and  vegetables  in  great  variety.  Chilean  honey-dew  melons 
are  well  known  in  the  United  States,  and  those  interested  in  agricul¬ 
ture  are  steadily  increasing  the  production  of  new  varieties  of  fruit. 
An  important  section  of  the  agrarian  population  of  Chile  is  engaged 
in  the  wine  industry,  and  the  fine  wines  of  Chile  are  rapidly  becoming 
well  known  and  popular  in  the  United  States. 

MINING 

Chile’s  fame  as  a  mineral  producing  country  is  not  only  well 
deserved,  but  is  also  the  residt  of  the  fact  that  85  per  cent  of  exports 
are  mineral  products.  This  mineral  wealth  is  present  in  great  variety 
and  includes  gold,  silver,  copper,  cobalt,  lead,  zinc,  manganese,  coal, 
nitrate,  iron,  borate,  salt,  sulphur  and  other  products.  The  principal 
minerals  e.xploited,  however,  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron  and  coal. 

Gold  is  found  in  the  coastal  range  of  mountains  and  in  the  Andes. 
Silver  is  quite  abundant  in  the  mountains  from  Santiago  north, 
while  vast  deposits  of  copper  are  found  both  in  the  coastal  ranges 
and  in  the  Andes.  Abundant  supplies  of  nitrate  are  found  in  the 
north  and  in  sections  extending  from  the  coast  to  the  western  slopes 
of  the  Andes;  there  is  sufficient  nitrate  in  Chile,  in  the  beds  so  far 
explored,  to  assure  normal  production  for  a  century,  although  the 
reserve  is  far  greater.  Various  by-products  are  obtained  from  nitrate, 
the  best  known  being  iodine.  Bituminous  coal  deposits  are  extensive 
and  reserves  are  estimated  at  1,200,000,000  tons,  of  wbicb  654,000,000 
have  been  explored. 

Not  only  does  the  mineral  production  of  Chile  provide  the  country 
with  the  latter  portion  of  its  foreign  exchange,  it  also  offers  to  agri¬ 
culture  and  industry  an  important  market  for  their  products  among 
the  workers  employed  in  mining  activities.  The  decline  in  mineral 
production  after  the  1929  depression  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  critical 
years  through  which  Chile  has  passed,  but  today  production  is  back 
to  the  point  it  attained  during  the  first  six  months  of  1927,  shortly 
before  the  extraordinary  activity  which  terminated  in  1928  and  1929. 
It  may  be  said  therefore  that  Chile^^has  reached^the  level  of  “normal” 
5"ears. 

Production  of  silver  has  steadily  declined  in  Chile,  but  with  the  high 
prices  for  the  metal,  output  is  increasing.  Production  of  gold,  on  the 
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other  hand,  is  one  of  the  romances  of  modern  times  and  the  yellow 
metal  hrougjht  out  of  the  ground  has  increased  some  600  per  cent  since 
1932.  Various  causes  operated  in  this  notable  change:  people  turned 
to  the  hills  in  search  of  gold  and  the  government  assisted  the  work  as 
an  unemployment  measure,  the  depreciated  peso  made  the  work  re¬ 
munerative  and  a  rise  in  the  world  price  of  gold  brought  still  further 
rewards.  Production  of  gold  in  1932  was  2,611  pounds  and  in  1934 
it  amounted  to  16,358  pounds.  There  were  21,670  men  employed  in 
this  w’ork  in  December,  1934,  hut  the  number  is  declining  due  to  the 
resumption  of  activity  in  other  branches. 


CHUQUICAMATA  MINE,  CHILE. 

Improvement  in  the  copper  market  is  a  factor  in  Chile's  economic  recovery.  From  19.12  to  19.14  ex|>orts 
of  copiier,  the  chief  mineral  prmiuct  of  Chile,  increased  more  than  .W  iiercent  in  value. 


In  spite  of  the  great  mineral  wealth  possessed  by  Chile,  it  is  clearly 
recognized  that  the  future  cannot  offer  the  same  security  from  this 
source  that  was  true  of  the  past.  In  former  times,  a  large  portion  of 
government  revenues  was  derived  from  the  e.xport  tax  on  nitrate, 
but  world  conditions  do  not  justify  the  hope  that  this  situation  can  be 
renewed.  A  balanced  economy  must  thus  be  sought  by  developing 
agricultural  resources,  increasing  industrial  operations  so  as  to  reduce 
dependence  on  imported  goods,  and  particularly  by  promoting  tourist 
traffic,  which  can  offer  very  substantial  returns  and  thus  tend  to 
compensate  loss  that  may  occur  in  other  exports,  for  tourist  traffic  is 
technically  an  export. 

1:J3313— 3&— Bull.  6 - 2 
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MANUFACTURING 

During  the  past  20  years,  Chile  has  given  much  attention  to  manu¬ 
facturing,  but  it  required  the  dark  years  after  1929  and  the  loss  of 
foreign  purchasing  power  as  a  result  of  the  decline  in  mineral  exports, 
together  Avith  the  depreciation  of  the  peso,  to  stimulate  the  latent 
inventive  and  industrial  ability  of  the  people  to  a  quite  extraordinary 
extent.  Industry  now  employs  23.8  per  cent  of  the  working  popula¬ 
tion,  it  is  second  only  to  agriculture  in  importance  and  is  destined  to 
play  an  outstanding  role  in  the  national  economy  of  the  future. 

The  variety  of  industrial  products  made  in  Chile  today  is  compre¬ 
hensive  and  includes  paints  of  all  kinds,  bottles  and  glassware,  ciga¬ 
rettes,  bar-iron,  refractory  materials,  edible  and  industrial  oils,  soaps, 
glue,  glycerine,  chemical  products,  candles,  fertilizers,  paper  and  card¬ 
board,  sugar,  wines  and  alcoholic  liquors,  beer,  coffee  substitutes, 
toys,  tiles,  canned  goods  of  various  sorts,  furniture,  macaroni,  rolled 
oats,  milk  products,  pharmaceutical  goods,  hardware,  perfumery, 
electrical  goods,  insecticides,  inks,  enamel  ware,  aluminum  ware,  ce¬ 
ment,  biological  products,  flour,  boots  and  shoes,  cotton,  wool  and  silk, 
textiles,  rugs,  roofing  materials,  tin  ware,  sanitary  fittings  and  so  on 
through  a  long  list. 

Great  assistance  is  being  given  industry  by  the  Department  of 
Manufacturing  Industries,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  patents  and 
trademarks  and  otherwise  is  active  in  many  fields.  The  Chilean 
department  has  under  continuous  scrutiny  matters  relating  to  customs 
duties  and  subsidies  to  industry,  while  investigation  is  constantly 
being  made  of  the  possibilities  for  industries  already  operating  or  for 
new  enterprises.  Close  attention  is  given  the  matter  of  reduction  of 
costs  so  that  wider  markets  may  be  obtained,  and  the  department  is 
ready  at  all  times  to  assist  in  the  solution  of  technical  problems. 
The  possibility  of  replacing  goods  now  imported  by  those  of  Chilean 
manufacture  is  never  forgotten.  Frequently  the  work  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  extends  to  agricultural  matters,  as  evidenced  by  research  now 
being  carried  on  to  create  a  silk  industry  in  Chile,  thus  relieving  the 
country  of  imports  of  such  goods,  while  investigations  such  as  that 
leading  to  extension  of  the  production  of  edible  oils,  those  having  to 
do  with  combustibles,  and  so  on,  indicate  how  comprehensive  and 
important  is  the  work. 

Chilean  industry  has  an  important  aid  in  the  Institute  of  Industrial 
Credit,  which  makes  loans  to  native  industry  and  industrialists  and  to 
foreign  enterprises  which  have  been  established  in  the  country  for 
more  than  five  years,  the  loans  running  from  one  to  five  years.  The 
institute  may  rediscount  with  the  Central  Bank  of  Chile,  but  all  loans 
must  be  related  to  industry. 
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In  addition  to  the  function  of  making  loans,  the  insitute  may  issuet 
contractors’  bonds  or  those  required  for  other  industrial  purposes, 
discount  accounts  payable,  guarantee  bonds  or  debentures  which  are 
related  to  industrial  activities  or  development.  Credits,  guarantees 
and  other  obligations  of  the  institute  must  be  protected  in  various 
ways,  these  consisting  of  mortgages  on  real  estate,  machinery,  tools, 
animals  or  other  elements  of  industrial  operation,  raw  materials, 
manufactured  goods,  warrants,  pledges,  etc. 

The  Institute  of  Industrial  Credit  is  not  merely  a  credit  organiza¬ 
tion.  It  is  constantly  active  in  investigating  industrial  enterprises, 
particularly  those  on  which  it  has  made  loans.  In  the  latter  case 
balance  sheets  are  always  submitted  to  the  institute,  suggestions  are 
made,  when  deemed  necessary,  which  are  designed  to  improve  organi¬ 
zation  or  manufacture,  and  it  may  be  that  the  institute  will  take  charge 
of  a  particular  operation  when  it  believes  that  those  in  control  are  not 
competent.  At  present  a  bill  is  pending  in  Congress  which  would 
amend  the  organic  law  creating  the  institute  and  extend  the  scope  of 
operations. 

SOCIAL  LAWS 

In  the  matter  of  social  legislation  Chile  is  one  of  the  most  advanced 
countries  of  the  world,  the  first  of  these  law’s  going  back  to  1906  when 
the  Law  for  Workmen’s  Houses  was  passed.  Other  important  legis¬ 
lation  was  that  with  respect  to  rest  on  the  Sabbath  (1907),  that 
covering  labor  accidents  (1918),  that  creating  the  Popular  Credit 
Bank  (1920)  and  so  on. 

Much  of  this  initial  legislation,  however,  did  not  prove  satisfactorj’, 
either  because  it  was  in  itself  inadequate  or  because  it  was  not  en¬ 
forced.  The  World  War  gave  new  impulse  to  the  movement,  and 
many  acts  similar  to  the  bills  now  being  discussed  in  Washington 
have  been  on  the  Chilean  statute  books  for  years.  Labor  contracts, 
compulsory  labor  insurance,  arbitration,  agrarian  banks,  agricultural 
cooperatives,  laws  covering  those  employed  in  domestic  service,  on 
the  farm  and  on  ships,  compulsory  insurance  banks,' and  many  other 
analogous  measures  have  long  since  reached  practice  in  Chile. 
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By  H.  Gerald  Smith, 

Chief,  Section  of  Financial  Information,  Pan  American  Union 

SIX  important  decrees  making  radical  changes  in  the  financial 
structure  of  the  country  were  enacted  into  law  by  the  Argentine 
Government  in  the  latter  part  of  March  1935.  These  decrees,  all 
closely  linked  and  in  reality  forming  a  single  banking  and  currency 
program  for  the  nation,  included  provisions  for  the  establishment  of  a 
Central  Bank ;  a  new  organic  banking  law  complementary  to  the  entire 
program;  the  creation  of  an  institution  for  the  liquidation  of  frozen 
hanking  assets;  modifications  of  the  basic  law  of  the  Bank  of  the 
Ai^entine  Nation;  and  modifications  of  the  organic  law  of  the  National 
Mortgage  Bank,  In  addition,  a  final  decree  created  an  organizing 
committee  to  take  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Central  Bank  and  of  the  institution  for  the  liquidation  of  bank 
assets. 

The  banking  and  monetary  reform  program  instituted  by  these 
decrees  has  been  under  consideration  in  Argentina  for  some  years. 
The  recommendations  of  Sir  Otto  Niemeyer,  a  British  financial 
expert,  in  1932,  were  followed  in  many  particulars  in  the  creation  of 
the  present  program.  It  had  been  realized  for  a  number  of  years  in 
Ai^entina  that  certain  reforms  were  needed  in  the  banking  structure 
of  the  country.  The  monetary  system  of  the  Republic  was  con¬ 
stituted  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  very  sensitive  to  external  con¬ 
ditions,  over  which  the  country  could  have  but  little  control,  and  a 
system  was  required  to  make  the  national  economy  less  subject  to 
such  conditions.  This  phenomenon  was  particularly  noted  in  the 
communication  transmitted  by  the  Administration  to  Congress  at 
the  time  the  present  legislation  was  introduced; 

As  an  agrarian  country,  we  are  exposed  to  violent  fluctuations  in  our  exports. 
A  crop  failure  may  at  any  time  render  it  necessary  to  export  substantial  amounts 
of  gold,  which  tend  to  return  when  production  improves  or  with  any  favorable 
turn  in  the  domestic  and  foreign  financial  situation.  It  is  the  function  of  gold 
to  come  and  go.  But  if,  on  the  departure  of  gold,  there  has  to  be  an  equivalent 
decrease  in  notes,  and  if  the  banks  have  suddenly  and  violently  to  restrict  their 
credits  as  happens  untler  an  automatic  monetary  rdgime,  when  the  banking 
system  does  not  have  at  its  disposal  heavy  liquid  reserves,  new  and  serious 
difficulties  are  added  to  those  already  caused  by  the  crop  failures.  This  char¬ 
acteristic  of  ours  was  clearly  observed  by  Sir  Otto  Niemeyer.  After  pointing  out 
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that  “the  Argentine  economic  system — on  that  account — is  exposed  to  much 
more  severe  spasms  of  tension  than  occur  in  countries  of  a  more  diversified 
structure”,  he  expressed  Ids  doubts  as  to  whether  “any  country  subject  to  large 
natural  fluctuations  in  economic  activity  such  as  Argentina  could  endure  for 
long  so  direct  and  rigid  an  automatic  linking  of  the  supply  of  currency  with  the 
balance  of  external  payments.” 

By  the  introduction  of  a  more  flexible  monetary  system,  therefore, 
and  centralization  of  the  financial  strength  of  the  country  in  a  Cen¬ 
tral  Bank,  it  was  believed  Argentina  w'ould  be  in  a  better  position  to 
withstand  the  year  to  year  fluctuations  in  an  agrarian  country  de¬ 
pendent  to  an  important  degree  upon  world  conditions. 

To  strengthen  the  banking  position  of  the  Republic  further  and  to 
make  it  more  liquid,  the  present  legislation  provides  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  an  institution  for  the  gradual  liquidation  of  frozen  bank 
assets.  While  Argentina  has  gone  through  the  depression  of  the  last 
few  years  with  but  one  minor  bank  failure,  nevertheless  a  considerable 
amount  of  bank  assets  has  become  frozen,  a  condition  which  has 
naturally  had  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  general  banking  situation. 
It  was  felt  that  the  creation  of  an  institution  to  take  over  and  gradu¬ 
ally  liquidate  or  temporarily  administer  such  assets,  would  be  bene¬ 
ficial  to  the  entire  banking  structure. 

In  addition,  the  present  legislation  aims  at  coordinating  the  entire 
program,  through  the  creation  of  an  organic  banking  law  to  fit  into 
the  new  scheme,  and  through  such  changes  in  the  basic  structure  of 
the  Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation  and  the  National  Mortgage  Bank 
as  may  be  necessary  for  harmony  in  the  new  general  plan.  Finally, 
an  organizing  committee  is  created  to  act  as  a  coordinating  entity  in 
bringing  the  entire  program  into  successful  operation. 

A  summary  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the  six  related 
banking  decrees  is  given  below: 

THE  CENTRAL  BANK  OF  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC 

The  Central  Bank  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  whose  main  office 
will  be  in  Buenos  Aires,  is  established  for  a  period  of  forty  years. 
It  has  the  folloNving  purposes: 

(a)  To  concentrate  sufficient  reserves  to  moderate  the  consequences 
of  fluctuations  in  exports  and  investments  of  foreign  capital  on  cur¬ 
rency,  credit  and  commercial  activity,  in  order  to  maintain  the  value 
of  the  currency. 

(b)  To  regulate  the  volume  of  credit  and  the  means  of  payment, 
adapting  them  to  the  real  volume  of  trade. 

(c)  To  promote  the  liquidity  and  sound  functioning  of  hank  credit; 
and  to  apply  the  provisions  for  inspection,  control,  and  management 
of  banks  as  established  in  the  banking  law. 
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{d)  To  act  as  financial  agent  and  counsellor  of  the  Government  in 
foreign  and  internal  credit  operations,  in  the  issue  and  service  of 
public  loans. 

The  capital  of  the  bank  is  fixed  at  30  million  pesos,  divided  into 
30,000  shares  of  1,000  pesos  each.  The  shares,  which  are  nominal 
and  registered  in  the  Central  Bank,  may  be  transferred  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  bank.  Of  the  total  capitalization,  the  national  Gov¬ 
ernment  subscribes  ten  million  pesos;  the  national  and  foreign  banks 
in  Argentina  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  one  million  pesos,  sub¬ 
scribe  at  par  for  a  number  of  shares  in  proportion  to  their  paid-in 
capital,  up  to  a  total  of  ten  million  pesos  for  all  the  banks;  and  no 
bank,  institution  or  individual  may  be  a  shareholder  in  an  amount 
exceeding  one-fifth  of  the  total  capital  subscribed  by  the  banks.  The 
remaining  ten  million  pesos  of  the  authorized  capital  of  the  Central 
Bank  are  to  be  held  by  the  bank  for  future  subscription  by  banks 
which  may  be  established  in  Argentina  later  with  a  capital  of  at  least 
one  million  pesos,  or  by  existing  banks  the  capital  of  which  may  be 
increased  to  more  than  one  million  pesos.  Should  such  additional 
absorption  of  shares  in  the  future  utilize  the  additional  ten  million 
pesos  mentioned,  the  Central  Bank  is  authorized  to  increase  its  capi¬ 
tal,  or  the  national  Government  may  sell  a  portion  of  its  shares  in 
the  bank  for  such  a  purpose.  The  shares  of  the  bank  are  not  to  be 
pledged  for  loans  or  other  uses,  except  in  special  circumstances,  and 
then  only  with  the  written  consent  of  the  Central  Bank. 

The  formal  organization  of  the  Central  Bank  took  place  on  April 
24,  1935,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  when  the 
hoard  of  directors  of  twelve  members  was  selected.  The  president 
and  vice  president  of  the  bank  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  national 
Government.  The  central  bank  law  provides  that  the  president  and 
vice  president  shall  be  Argentine  citizens,  hold  office  for  seven  years 
and  be  eligible  for  re-election,  devote  their  full  time  to  the  work  of 
the  bank,  and  hold  no  other  positions  of  any  nature.  Their  salaries 
shall  depend  in  no  way  upon  the  earnings  of  the  bank.  Members  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank,  who  hold  office  for  three  years, 
consist  of  one  representative  of  the  national  Government;  one  of  the 
Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation;  six  representatives  of  various  bank¬ 
ing  interests;  and  four  representatives  of  agriculture,  the  livestock 
industry,  general  business,  and  manufacturing.  The  functions  of 
the  board  are  those  usually  associated  with  the  general  management 
of  a  banking  institution. 

Rediscount  committees  are  established  by  the  Central  Bank  law 
for  the  head  office  in  Buenos  Aires  and  if  necessary  for  any  of  the 
branches  that  may  be  established  throughout  the  country.  These 
committees  are  to  scrutinize  all  documents  offered  to  the  bank  for 
rediscount,  purchase  or  advances. 
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Detailed  regulations  are  set  forth  in  the  law  regarding  the  opera¬ 
tions  in  which  the  bank  may  or  may  not  engage.  Included  in  the 
operations  which  the  bank  may  undertake,  under  conditions  stipu¬ 
lated  by  the  board  of  directors,  are  the  following:  Issuance  of  notes 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Central  Bank  law ;  purchase 
and  sale  of  gold;  acceptance  of  money  on  deposit  or  current  account 
without  payment  of  interest;  rediscount  for  member  or  non-member 
banks  of  commercial  paper  representing  bonajide  merchandise  trans¬ 
actions  which  bear  at  least  two  good  signatures,  one  of  wliich  should 
be  that  of  a  bank,  and  mature  witliin  at  least  90  days;  and  purchase 
of  such  paper.  Commercial  paper  fulfdling  the  above  conditions  and 
hearing  three  or  more  good  signatures  is  to  be  rediscounted  at  a 
lower  rate  than  that  bearing  only  two  signatures.  Further  redis¬ 
counting  operations  of  the  Central  Bank  for  member  or  non-member 
institutions  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  documents  arising  from 
operations  in  the  production,  elaboration  or  sale  of  agrarian  and 
livestock  or  industrial  products.  These  operations  are  subject  to  the 
conditions  stipulated  for  paper  representing  merchandise  transac¬ 
tions,  e.xcept  that  such  paper  may  extend  for  not  more  than  180  days. 
Ninety-day  paper  in  tliis  category  may  be  rediscounted  at  a  lower 
rate  than  the  180-day  documents,  provided  it  bears  at  least  three 
good  signatures,  including  that  of  a  bank. 

The  Central  Bank  may  grant  advances  to  member  institutions  for 
a  fixed  period  of  not  over  90  days,  at  a  minimum  rate  of  interest  at 
least  one  percent  above  the  bank’s  official  rediscount  rate  for  90-day 
sight  documents,  against  the  following  securities:  (1)  Bills  of  ex¬ 
change  and  promissory  notes  up  to  80  percent  of  their  face  value, 
under  the  conditions  for  rediscount  set  forth  above;  and  (2)  securities 
of  the  national  Government  quoted  on  the  market  up  to  80  percent 
of  their  quotation  on  the  stock  exchange.  The  amount  of  such 
securities  which  the  bank  may  accept,  however,  is  definitely  limited, 
in  order  that  the  bank  may  not  become  overburdened  with  govern¬ 
ment  paper. 

Other  operations  of  the  Central  Bank  may  include  extending  ad¬ 
vances  on  gold  bullion  or  coin  up  to  95  percent  of  its  value;  and  the 
purchase  and  sale  of  foreign  currency  or  exchange.  Further,  the 
hank  may  act  as  correspondent  or  agent  for  other  Central  Banks,  or 
for  the  Bank  of  International  Settlements,  or  with  any  other  organi¬ 
zation  which  may  be  established  for  international  financial  coopera¬ 
tion;  may  issue,  purchase  and  sell  securities  of  the  national  Govern¬ 
ment  for  the  exclusive  account  of  the  latter,  without  obligation 
to  subscribe  to  such  securities  or  guarantee  their  sale;  may  admin¬ 
ister  the  clearing  house  system  of  Buenos  Aires  and  other  Ai^entine 
cities;  and  may  trade  in  the  consolidated  bonds  of  the  national 
treasury,  under  certain  conditions. 
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In  addition  to  the  functions  which  the  Central  Bank  is  expressly 
permitted  by  law  to  perform,  there  are  also  specified  operations  in 
W'hich  it  is  not  allowed  to  engage.  These  include:  The  issuance  of 
notes  or  other  currency  in  denominations  of  five  pesos  or  less;  the 
uncontrolled  granting  of  financial  accommodation  to  the  national 
Government,  by  means  of  discounts,  advances,  overdrafts,  purchase 
of  treasury  bills,  bonds  or  other  national  Government  securities,  or 
otherwise.  This  clause,  however,  does  not  prevent  the  Central 
Bank  from  granting  advances  to  member  banks  on  securities  of  the 
national  Government  as  outlined  previously;  nor  from  purchasing 
national  securities  in  an  amount  not  in  excess  of  the  bank’s  capital, 
reserves  and  the  amortized  amount  of  the  consolidated  bonds  of  the 
national  Treasury  received  or  purchased  by  the  bank ;  nor  from  redis¬ 
counting  documents  of  banking,  commercial,  industrial  or  public 
service  enterprises  pertaining  partially  or  wholly  to  the  Republic, 
always  provided  the  documents  meet  the  requirements  for  ordinary 
business  paper,  and  that  such  enterprises  have  a  financial  basis 
independent  of  that  of  the  Republic. 

Further  operations  in  which  the  Central  Bank  may  not  engage 
include  the  direct  or  indirect  granting  of  financial  accommodation  to 
the  provinces,  to  municipalities,  or  to  autonomous  entities  con¬ 
nected  with  them,  under  the  same  conditions  as  advances  to  the 
national  Government  are  restricted;  the  guaranteeing  or  endorsing 
of  bills  or  other  obligations  of  the  national,  provincial  or  municipal 
governments,  or  autonomous  entities  connected  with  them ;  engaging 
in  trade  or  otherwise  having  a  direct  interest  in  any  commercial, 
agricultural,  industrial  or  other  undertaking;  the  purchasing  of  shares 
(except  those  of  the  bank  itself,  the  Bank  of  International  Settle¬ 
ments  or  other  entity  established  for  international  financial  coopera¬ 
tion)  or  the  granting  of  loans  against  the  security  of  shares  of  any 
kind;  the  making  of  unsecured  advances  or  the  allowing  of  overdrafts, 
except  in  cases  of  reciprocal  credit  arrangements  with  other  central 
banks;  the  purchase  of  real  estate  except  that  necessary  for  the  bank 
itself;  and  the  purchase  of  goods  or  the  making  of  advances  on  the 
security  of  real  estate  or  mortgages.  To  protect  its  claims,  the  bank 
may  secure  itself  on  real  property,  but  tliis  is  to  be  sold  as  soon  as 
practicable.  A  final  prohibited  operation  for  the  Central  Bank  is 
allowing  a  renew'al  or  substitution  of  maturing  bills  of  exchange  or 
promissory  notes  purchased  or  rediscounted  by  or  pledged  to  the 
bank,  except  in  unusual  circumstances  when  the  board  of  directors 
may  authorize  one  renewal  or  substitution  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
90  days. 

The  Central  Bank  is  to  have  the  sole  right  to  issue  notes  in  Argen¬ 
tina,  w'ith  the  exception  of  subsidiary  currency  mentioned  above,  in 
denominations  of  five  pesos  or  less,  under  the  control  of  the  national 
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Government.  No  notes  or  documents  wliich  might  pass  as  notes 
may  be  issued  by  any  other  entity,  govermnental  or  otherwise,  in 
Argentina.  Notes  of  the  Conversion  Office  in  excess  of  five  pesos  in 
value  at  present  in  circulation  are  to  be  withdrawn  and  replaced  by 
Central  Bank  notes. 

Future  issues  of  subsidiary  money  in  denominations  of  five  pesos  or 
less  by  the  national  Govermnent  are  to  be  made  only  at  the  request 
of  the  Central  Bank,  as  demanded  by  public  requirements,  but  in  no 
case  is  the  circulation  of  such  money  to  exceed  20  pesos  for  each 
inhabitant  of  the  country. 

In  the  words  of  the  law',  the  reserve  ratio  of  the  Central  Bank  is  to 
be  maintained  at  a  point  sufficient  to  “assure  the  external  value  of 
the  peso,  either  in  gold,  currency  or  foreign  exchange,  equivalent  to  a 
minimum  of  25  percent  of  its  circulating  notes  and  sight  liabilities. 
The  gold  and  foreign  currencies  or  exchange  are  to  be  unpledged, 
and  in  the  unrestricted  ownership  of  the  bank;  and  of  the  foreign 
currencies  or  exchange  there  is  to  be  included  only  the  net  balance, 
that  is,  the  free  balance  after  all  liabilities  in  gold  and  foreign  cur¬ 
rency  and  e.xchange  have  been  deducted.”  To  protect  the  reserve 
ratio,  the  Central  Bank  law  stipulates  that  should  this  reserve  during 
any  financial  year  fall  below  33  percent  in  relation  to  the  notes  and 
sight  liabilities,  for  60  consecutive  days,  or  over  a  total  period  of  90 
days,  no  dividends  are  to  be  paid  to  member  banks,  and  the  profits 
are  to  be  allocated  to  the  general  reserve  fund.  Foreign  currency 
or  exchange  holdings  of  the  Central  Bank  are  not  to  exceed  20  per¬ 
cent  of  its  reserves,  and  may  not  be  calcidated  at  more  than  10  percent 
of  the  reserves. 

The  stipulation  that  the  Central  Bank  is  to  exchange  its  notes  for 
gold  upon  demand  is  for  the  present  held  in  abeyance.  After  the 
establishment  of  the  Central  Bank,  Argentina  will  thus  continue  to 
remain  off  the  gold  standard. 

As  mentioned  later  in  the  section  of  tliis  survey  discussing  the 
Organic  Banking  Law,  all  banks  operating  in  Argentina,  both  national 
and  foreign,  with  a  capital  of  not  less  than  one  million  pesos,  are  to 
be  members  of  the  Central  Bank  system.  These  banks  are  to  maintain 
in  the  Central  Bank,  on  the  basis  of  their  deposits,  two-tliirds  of  their 
minimum  cash  reserves.  These  sums  are  to  form  the  basis  of  the 
clearing  system,  which  is  to  be  administered  by  the  Central  Bank 
in  Buenos  Aires  and  other  cities. 

The  Central  Bank  law  established  various  provisions  governing  the 
relations  between  the  bank  and  the  national  Government.  Among 
these  are  the  follow'ing:  The  national  Government  is  to  entrust  the 
Central  Bank  with  all  its  remittances,  exchange  and  banking  trans¬ 
actions  both  in  Ai^entina  and  abroad,  as  well  as  w'ith  its  general 
deposits.  The  Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation  is  to  continue  to  receive 
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judicial  deposits,  however,  though  tlie  President  of  the  Republic 
is  to  issue  a  ruling  on  this  question,  and  also  on  the  deposits  of  autono¬ 
mous  government  entities  and  guarantee  deposits  covering  public  bids. 

The  Central  Bank  is  authorized  to  make  temporary  advances  to 
the  national  Government  to  cover  temporary  revenue  deficits,  in 
an  amount  not  in  excess  of  10  percent  of  the  average  cash  revenues 
of  the  Government  during  the  three  preceding  years.  Unless  such 
advances  are  repaid  within  the  year  in  which  they  have  been  made, 
the  Bank  is  not  to  make  any  further  advances  until  they  have  been 
repaid.  The  national  Government  is  to  pay  interest  on  such  advances 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  the  current  minimum  rediscount  rate  of  the 
Central  Bank. 

Further  national  Government-Central  Bank  regulations  stipulate 
that  the  bank  is  to  receive  and  disburse  without  chaise  Government 
funds  (on  which  no  interest  is  to  be  paid) ;  that  the  Bank  of  the  Ai^en- 
tine  Nation  may  be  designated,  in  places  in  which  there  is  no  branch 
of  the  Central  Bank,  to  handle  such  government  funds;  and  that  the 
properties,  operations  and  dividends  of  the  Central  Bank  are  to  be 
free  of  all  national,  provincial  or  municipal  government  taxes. 

Regarding  the  profits  of  the  Central  Bank,  the  law  provides  that 
after  due  allowance  for  bad  and  doubtful  debts  and  depreciation  in 
assets  has  been  made,  20  percent  of  the  net  profits  are  to  be  credited 
to  the  general  reserve  funds,  until  such  funds  amount  to  25  percent 
of  the  subscribed  capital  of  the  bank.  Thereafter  and  until  the  reserve 
fund  equals  the  amount  of  the  subscribed  capital,  10  percent  of  the 
net  profits  are  to  be  credited  to  the  fund.  Of  the  balance  of  the  profits 
(subject  to  the  provision  mentioned  above  that  no  dividends  are  to 
be  paid  if  the  reserve  ratio  falls  below  33  percent)  the  member  banks 
are  to  receive  a  dividend  not  exceeding  5  percent  per  annum.  Of 
any  balance  still  remaining,  10  percent  is  to  be  further  credited  to  the 
reserve  fund,  and  the  remainder  credited  to  the  national  Government. 

Finally,  provisions  are  set  forth  in  the  law  covering  the  publication 
of  the  accounts  of  the  Central  Bank,  and  various  regulations  of  a 
transitory  nature  covering  the  initial  stages  of  the  bank’s  operations. 

ORGANIC  BANKING  LAW' 

Until  the  adoption  of  the  present  legislation,  banking  in  Argentina 
had  not  been  governed  by  any  special  laws.  Banking  institutions 
had  been  subject  primarily  only  to  the  general  Commercial  Code, 
applicable  to  all  types  of  business  establishments.  With  the  creation 
of  the  Central  Bank  the  time  was  propitious,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance,  for  the  enactment  of  an  organic  banking  law. 

This  banking  law  provides  that  no  bank  (except  official  banks  of 
Provinces),  may  come  into  existence  without  the  authorization  of 
the  President  of  the  Republic,  who  may  only  grant  such  authoriza- 
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tion  after  consultation  with  the  Central  Bank,  and  if  he  is  assured 
that  all  legal  requirements  have  been  fulfilled.  The  Central  Bank, 
it  may  be  mentioned  here,  is  the  entity  which  is  to  have  direct  con¬ 
trol  over  all  banks  in  the  country;  it  is  invested  wdth  authority  to 
inspect,  control  and  examine  banking  institutions. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  law,  national  banks  or  branches  of 
foreign  banks  established  in  Argentina  must  maintain  in  the  country 
a  cash  balance  equal  to  at  least  16  percent  of  their  sight  deposits, 
and  8  percent  of  their  time  deposits.  Banks  wdth  a  capital  of  not 
less  than  one  million  pesos  must  keep  at  least  two-thirds  of  this  in 
sight  deposits  in  the  Central  Bank,  and  the  balance,  up  to  the  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  established  minimum  cash  holdings,  must  consist  of 
money,  in  either  notes  or  coin.  The  Central  Bank  may  temporarily, 
under  special  circumstances,  exempt  any  bank  from  the  obligation 
of  the  minimum  cash  holdings  mentioned  above,  but  during  such 
period  of  exemption,  the  bank  may  not  distribute  profits.  If  within 
two  years  the  bank  concerned  has  not  complied  with  the  minimum 
cash  holdings  provision,  or  advanced  a  plan  satisfactory  to  the 
Central  Bank  for  so  doing,  it  is  to  be  liquidated. 

While  no  definite  provisions  are  set  forth  in  the  Organic  Banking 
law  regarding  operations  specifically  permitted  to  banks,  definite 
regulations  are  established  concerning  prohibited  operations.  These 
cover  principally  bank  holdings  of  real  estate,  and  shares  in  business 
enterprises.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  banking  law  to  have  banks 
liquidate  within  a  maximum  period  of  four  years  all  real  estate 
holdings  (except  bank  properties),  as  well  as  any  participation  in 
business  or  other  non-banking  enterprises.  Also,  banks  are  not  to 
enter  such  fields  in  the  future. 

The  provisions  of  the  banking  law  concerning  deposits  define  sight 
deposits  as  liabilities  payable  within  30  days  or  subject  to  less  than 
30  days  notice  before  payment;  time  deposits  as  all  liabilities,  includ¬ 
ing  savings  deposits,  payable  after  30  days  or  subject  to  not  less 
than  30  days  notice  before  payment.  On  sight  deposits,  interest 
paid  by  banks  must  be  at  least  three  points  less  than  the  minimum 
rediscount  rate  of  the  Central  Bank;  on  time  deposits,  at  least  one 
point  less  than  the  rediscount  rate. 

Interest  is  not  to  be  paid  on  savings  deposits  in  excess  of  20,000 
pesos  per  person;  but  in  the  case  of  cooperatives  or  mutual  benefit 
societies,  interest  may  be  paid  on  amounts  up  to  50,000  pesos.  Sav¬ 
ings  deposits  may  not  be  accepted  by  banks  with  the  obligation  of 
payment  without  at  least  30  days  notice. 

An  interesting  clause  in  the  regulations  concerning  deposits  is  to 
tlie  effect  that  in  the  liquidation  of  a  bank,  savings  deposits  up  to 
5,000  pesos  are  to  have  preference  over  the  general  assets  of  the  bank, 
after  other  classes  of  preferred  credits  as  set  forth  in  the  Commercial 
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Code  and  the  Bankruptcy  Law.  Cooperatives  and  mutual  benefit 
societies  have  a  similar  privilege  on  deposits  up  to  10,000  pesos. 

In  the  organic  banking  law  various  provisions,  which  need  not  be 
detailed  here,  are  set  forth  concerning  the  periodical  statements 
which  the  banking  institutions  of  the  country  must  present  to  the 
Central  Bank;  the  procedure  whereby  the  banks  must  permit  access 
to  their  accounts  by  Central  Bank  inspectors;  and  the  conditions  under 
wliich  the  Central  Bank  may  bring  about  the  liquidation  of  a  bank 
where  circumstances  require  such  action. 

Banks  receiving  deposits  and  dealing  in  mortgages  are  to  keep  the 
latter  operations  in  special  accounts,  wliich  are  to  be  subject  to 
Central  Bank  inspection,  but  the  provisions  for  inspection  by  the 
central  institution  do  not  apply  to  banks  dealing  in  mortgages  but 
not  receiving  deposits.  Finally,  the  organic  Banking  Law  provides 
that  banks  are  to  apply  annually  at  least  10  percent  of  their  net 
profits  to  the  establishment  of  a  reserve  fund,  until  such  time  as  it 
represents  a  minimum  of  50  percent  of  their  paid-in  capital,  and  until 
the  capital  and  reserves  together  represent  33  percent  of  the  savings 
deposits. 

INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  LIQUIDATION  OF  FROZEN  BANK  ASSETS 

An  important  part  of  the  banking  legislation  program  provides  for 
the  establishment  of  an  institution  for  the  liquidation  of  frozen  bank 
assets.  In  the  words  of  this  law,  this  entity  is  to  “acquire  real  estate, 
credits  and  other  frozen  investments  of  the  banks,  and  sell  them, 
gradually  and  progressively,  aiming  at  their  allocation  to  families  of 
agriculturists  in  the  form  of  land,  valued  according  to  its  effective 
yield,  and  also  the  transfer  of  other  investments  to  those  who  can 
make  them  more  profitable.”  This  institution,  which  is  to  have  its 
headquarters  in  Buenos  Aires,  is  to  have  a  capital  of  ten  million  pesos, 
subscribed  by  the  national  Government,  and  a  reserve  fund  composed 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  bonds  issued  by  the  liquidating  institution, 
and  of  certain  other  funds  accruing  to  the  national  Government  as  a 
result  of  the  present  reorganization  of  the  country’s  banking  structure. 

In  its  actual  operations,  the  liquidating  entity  is  to  pay  for  the 
frozen  assets  purchased  from  the  banks,  partly  in  cash  and  partly  in 
amortizable  bonds  issued  under  the  authorization  of  the  President  of 
the  Republic.  These  bonds  cannot  be  rediscounted  by  the  banks 
and  their  amortization  is  to  take  place  as  the  liquidating  institution 
gradually  disposes  of  the  assets  represented  by  them. 

It  is  one  of  the  essential  purposes  of  this  institution  to  dispose  of, 
and  not  to  administer  indefinitely,  the  assets  purchased  from  the 
banks.  Properties  acquired  are  to  be  sold  through  public  or  private 
auction,  in  order  to  insure  free  competition,  and  to  obtain  the  best 
possible  prices.  Regarding  general  credits,  the  institution  is  to 
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exhaust  every  possible  legal  means  to  effect  collections,  failing  which, 
special  arrangements  or  extra-judicial  agreements  may  be  authorized 
to  facilitate  the  most  satisfactory  possible  collection  of  the  amounts 
outstanding.  The  liquidating  entity  thus  is  designed  not  merely  to 
cancel  the  frozen  debts  owed  to  the  banks,  but  rather  by  separating 
them  from  the  remainder,  to  effect  a  greater  degree  of  liquidity  in 
the  entire  banking  structure  of  the  country,  with  resulting  benefits 
to  the  whole  national  economy. 

In  the  administration  of  the  frozen  assets,  the  institution  is  to 
cooperate  closely  with  the  banks  of  the  country,  both  those  in  which 
the  assets  had  been  frozen,  and  others,  except  in  special  cases.  Re¬ 
garding  the  proceeds  obtained  by  the  liquidation  of  the  frozen  assets, 
these  “shall  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  interest  and  amortization 
of  the  amortizable  bonds,  after  setting  aside  the  sum  necessary  to 
cover  the  expenses  of  the  institution.  Each  bank  holding  amortizable 
bonds,  shall  receive  an  amount  corresponding  to  what  has  been  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  administration  or  sale  of  the  properties  originally 
purchased  from  it.  This  method  has  obvious  advantages  over  that 
of  refunding  the  proceeds  of  all  the  properties  acquired,  in  a  common 
lump  sum,  as  has  been  practised  in  other  countries." 

Finally,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  the  liquidating  institution  is  to 
cooperate  closely  with  the  national  Government,  and  with  the 
National  Mortgage  Bank, — with  the  former  chiefly  through  utilizing 
technical  experts  already  in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  and  with 
the  latter  by  the  following  methods;  “The  National  Mortgage  Bank 
shall  be  authorized  to  grant  loans  to  the  liquidating  institution  on 
properties  acquired,  in  order  to  facilitate  their  sale  to  third  parties; 
or  to  make  prior  arrangements  with  the  institution  for  the  realization 
of  such  loans  after  the  properties  have  been  sold  to  third  parties.  In 
the  case  of  properties  suitable  for  colonization,  the  institution,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  may  arrange  with  the 
National  Mortgage  Bank  for  the  granting  of  colonization  loans. 
The  liquidating  institution  shall  be  authorized  to  receive  from  third 
parties  mortgage  bonds  in  payments  of  credits,  or  for  the  purchase  of 
properties,  or  to  receive  from  the  purchasers  such  mortgage  bonds  in 
guarantee  of  payment  for  the  properties  purchased.” 

MODIFICATIONS  IN  THE  BASIC  LAW  OF  THE  BANK  OF  THE  ARGENTINE 

NATION 

The  fundamental  modifications  made  in  the  basic  law  of  the  Bank 
of  the  Argentine  Nation  are  two.  They  concern  the  membership  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  bank  and  the  amount  of  financial  accom¬ 
modation  which  the  bank  is  permitted  to  grant  to  the  national, 
provincial  or  municipal  governments. 
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By  the  new  legislation,  the  membership  on  the  board  of  directoi’s 
of  the  bank  is  increased  from  six  to  eight.  Of  this  number,  four  are 
to  be  appointed  directly  by  the  President  of  the  Republic,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Senate.  The  remaining  four  members  are  to 
be  elected,  subject  to  Senate  approval,  from  the  list  of  candidates 
proposed  by  the  following  groups  representing  various  national 
interests:  The  Buenos  Aires  Stock  Exchange,  Argentine  Industrial 
Union,  Argentine  Rural  Society  and  other  rural  societies,  and  the 
Stock  Exchange  of  Rosario  and  other  stock  e.xchanges.  Each  one  of 
these  organizations  shall  submit  the  names  of  four  candidates,  but 
this  number  shall  be  reduced  to  three,  if  the  President  should  decide 
that  greater  representation  should  be  given  to  other  agricultural 
interests.  The  President  will  thus  have  a  list  of  candidates  from  which 
to  fill  the  four  remaining  positions  on  the  directorate.  He  is  not 
restricted  in  his  choice  to  selecting  members  from  each  of  the  groups 
proposing  candidates. 

The  other  important  modification  in  the  Bank  of  the  Argentine 
Nation  concerns  its  financial  relationship  with  the  Government.  By 
the  new  legislation  the  bank  is  not  permitted  to  grant  loans  to  the 
national  Government  in  an  amount  exceeding  15  percent  of  the  bank’s 
capital  and  reserves,  nor  lend  to  the  provincial  or  municipal  govern¬ 
ments,  directly  nor  indirectly,  either  in  the  form  of  discounts,  ad¬ 
vances,  open  credits,  purchase  of  bills,  bonds  or  other  securities, 
or  as  advances  to  third  parties  with  the  guarantee  of  such  bills, 
bonds  or  securities,  or  in  any  other  form.  These  provisions  go  into 
effect  simultaneously  with  the  opening  of  the  Central  Bank,  but  do 
not  affect  operations  already  in  effect.  The  foregoing  provisions, 
however,  do  not  prevent  the  Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation  from 
making  advances  against  national,  provincial  or  municipal  govern¬ 
ment  bonds  quoted  on  the  Buenos  Aires  Stock  Exchange,  or  against 
national  cedulas,  provided  it  is  not  a  case  of  operations  intended  to 
finance  the  first  sale  of  such  securities  in  order  to  supply  funds,  directly 
or  indirectly,  to  the  national  Government.  In  addition,  such  advances 
are  limited  to  amounts  not  in  excess  of  20  percent  of  the  capital  and 
reserves  of  the  bank.  A  final  controlling  modification  provides  that 
except  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  directors,  the  bank  may  not  lend 
over  500,000  pesos  to  a  single  firm,  or  lend  joint-stock  companies 
sums  in  excess  of  50  percent  of  their  capital. 

MODIFICATIONS  IN  THE  ORGANIC  LAW  OF  THE  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE 

BANK 

The  same  general  provisions  affecting  the  membership  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Bank  of  the  Ai^entine  Nation  are  to  be  applied  to 
the  formation  of  the  board  of  the  National  Mortgage  Bank,  with  the 
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iuldition  that  the  Corporation  of  Share  and  Bondholders  and  other 
trade  entities  are  included  among  those  who  may  submit  the  names  of 
candidates  for  places  on  the  board. 

Regarding  the  membership  on  the  boards  of  directors  of  both  the 
National  Mortgage  Bank  and  the  Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation,  the 
project  of  the  Administration  introducing  the  banking  legislation 
into  Congress  stated;  “Commerce,  industry  and  production  wdll  thus 
participate  directly  in  the  management  of  these  great  State  financial 
institutions,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  their  practical  experience, 
derived  from  continuous  contact  with  the  true  state  of  the  country’s 
economic  life.  Much  can  he  expected  from  this  cooperation,  which 
the  representative  entities  will  no  doubt  render  with  a  high  sense  of 
responsibility.” 

LAW  OF  ORGANIZATION 

A  general  measure,  which  provides  the  procedure  and  machinery 
for  placing  the  banking  legislation  in  effect,  is  found  in  the  final 
decree  of  the  series  being  considered  here.  Under  this  law  of  organ¬ 
ization,  the  President  of  the  Republic  is  to  appoint  an  oi^anization 
committee  of  four  members,  headed  by  the  Minister  of  Finance,  which 
is  to  take  charge  of  all  matters  concerning  the  organization  of  the 
Central  Bank,  and  of  the  institution  for  the  liquidation  of  frozen  bank 
assets.  In  addition,  the  committee  is  to  propose  to  the  President  the 
regulations,  statutes  and  by-laws  for  a  full  observance  of  the  new 
banking  program. 

The  President  of  the  Republic,  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  is  to 
appoint  the  first  president  and  vice  president  of  the  Central  Bank. 
The  organization  committee  is  to  decide  upon  the  details  of  participa¬ 
tion  in  the  bank  by  the  various  national  and  foreign  banks  which  are 
to  become  share-holders. 

In  bringing  the  Central  Bank  into  full  working  effect,  the  President 
of  the  Republic  is  authorized  to  suppress  the  existing  Rediscount  Com¬ 
mittee,  the  Autonomous  Amortization  Board  and  the  Conversion 
Office.  The  assets  and  liabilities  of  the  Conversion  Office  are  to  be 
transferred  to  the  Central  Bank,  along  with  the  government  deposits 
in  the  Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation.  From  the  latter  deposits  are  to 
be  excepted  those  of  the  autonomous  governmental  entities  and  the 
deposits  in  guarantee  of  bids  made  for  work  on  various  government 
enterprises.  This  excepted  group  of  deposits  is  to  include  the  pro¬ 
fits  accruing  to  the  Government  from  operations  in  foreign  exchange, 
and  the  foreign  currency  fund,  in  view  of  their  special  character. 

Prior  to  making  the  above-mentioned  transfers  to  the  Central 
Bank,  the  Government  is  to  deduct  subsidiary  money  in  denominations 
of  five  pesos  or  less,  which  are  to  be  controlled  by  the  government, 
along  with  the  coinage  and  future  issues  of  such  subsidiary  currency. 
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After  the  transfers  to  the  Central  Bank,  the  balance  of  the  Conver¬ 
sion  Office’s  credit  ajrainst  the  national  Government  for  various  note 
issues  (after  the  deduction  of  the  amount  of  the  subsidiary  notes), 
will  be  represented  in  the  Central  Bank  by  a  non-interest  bearing 
bond  issued  by  the  national  treasury. 

The  President  of  the  Republic  is  authorized,  after  consultation 
with  the  organizing  committee,  to  fund  into  national  treasury  three 
percent  consolidated  bonds,  with  one-quarter  percent  cumulative 
amortization,  up  to  a  total  of  400  million  pesos,  the  balance  of  the 
credit  against  collateral  of  patriotic  loan  bonds  and  treasury  notes  at 
present  in  circulation.  The  consolidated  bonds  are  to  be  purchased 
at  par  by  the  Central  Bank,  and  may  be  sold  by  the  bank  to,  or  pur¬ 
chased  from,  other  banking  institutions.  It  was  pointed  out  in  the 
e.xplanatory  memorandum  introducing  the  present  legislation  in 
Congress,  that  “the  bank  will  thus  have  a  working  fund  of  400  million 
pesos  worth  of  bonds  for  inter-bank  operations.  It  is  probable  that 
a  part  of  these  bonds  will,  owing  to  the  present  shortage  of  commer¬ 
cial  investment  opportunities,  be  re-purchased  by  the  banks,  which 
will  be  able  to  negotiate  them  in  due  course  in  the  Central  Bank  as 
and  when  they  require  funds.” 

There  being  no  further  necessity,  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Central  Bank,  of  maintaining  a  separate  conversion  fund  in  the 
Bank  of  the  Ai^entine  Nation,  this  fund  is  to  be  cancelled,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  liquidation  of  the  floating  debt  of  the 
national  Government.  Furthermore,  the  President  of  the  Republic 
is  authorized  to  negotiate  ^\’ith  the  Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation  for  a 
definitive  settlement  of  the  national  Government’s  direct  and  indirect 
indebtedness  to  that  bank,  after  the  provisions  of  the  law  regarding 
the  floating  debt  have  been  fulfilled.  The  national  Government  is  to 
issue  securities  to  the  Bank  of  the  Argentine  Nation  to  cover  that 
debt. 

Immediately  following  its  establishment,  the  institution  for  the 
liquidation  of  frozen  bank  assets  is  to  proceed  to  examine  the  docu¬ 
ments  otTered  for  sale  to  it  by  the  various  hanks  concerned,  in  order 
to  propose  to  the  organization  committee  tenns  for  the  purchase  of 
such  assets,  as  well  as  a  general  program  for  their  liquidation.  Wlien 
the  foregoing  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken,  and  the  twenty 
million  pesos  required  for  the  national  Government’s  participation 
in  the  capital  stock  of  the  Central  Bank  and  the  liquidating  institu¬ 
tion  have  been  allocated,  the  organization  committee,  with  the 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  is  to  decide  upon  the 
amount  of  the  reserve  fund  of  the  liquidating  institution.  This  sum 
may  be  invested,  the  same  as  the  capital  funds,  in  Government 
securities  or  in  consolidated  bonds  of  the  national  treasury.  Any 
surplus  funds  available  to  the  liquidating  institution  beyond  its 
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capital  and  reserve  requirements  are  to  be  transferred  to  the  national 
(lovernment  to  be  used  solely  for  the  cancellation  of  bank  debts  of 
the  Government. 

To  centralize  the  basic  monetary  functions  relating  to  international 
transactions  in  the  Central  Bank,  and  thus  allow  that  institution  to 
fulfill  one  of  its  ])rimary  jnirposes — such  control  of  the  foreign  exchange 
situation  as  will  prevent  violent  fluctuations  detrimental  to  the  entire 
national  economy — the  Law  of  Organization  provides  that  control  of 
cxcliange  operations  is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Central  Bank. 
This  is  considered  particularly  important  as  long  as  governmental 
control  of  foreign  exchange  dealings  continues  in  Argentina-  that 
is,  until  there  may  be  a  return  to  a  free  exchange  market.  As  long 
as  there  is  exchange  control,  however,  the  Central  Bank’s  operations 
in  the  market  are  to  be  in  conformity  with  the  existing  system  of 
prior  exchange  permits,  whereby  importers,  in  order  to  obtain  ex¬ 
change  at  the  official  rate  upon  a  later  date  when  the  merchandise 
ordered  is  actually  received,  must  have  their  orders  for  such  mer¬ 
chandise  ai)])roved.  This  system  tends,  by  controlling  in  advance 
the  amount  of  imports  for  which  payments  will  be  allowed  at  the  offi¬ 
cial  rate,  to  prevent  large  accumulations  of  demands  for  foreign  ex¬ 
change,  or  a  large  amount  of  frozen  credits  on  account  of  lack  of 
sufficient  foreign  exchange  with  which  to  liquidate  them.  Under 
the  system  of  exchange  control  in  effect  in  Argentina  for  more  than 
a  year,  a  gross  profit  resulted  from  exchange  operations  of  nearly 
one  hundred  million  pesos.  To  this  sum  (referred  to  above),  which 
is  the  t)xchange  Profits  Fund,  to  be  held  in  a  special  account  in  the 
Central  Bank,  are  to  be  credited  future  differences  (profits)  between 
the  rates  of  purchase  and  sale  of  foreign  currencies.  Against  this 
sum  are  to  be  debited:  the  differences  (losses)  on  exchange  utilized  for 
public  debt  service  abroad  and  other  foreign  remittances  of  the 
National  Government,  and  the  general  expenses  of  the  Exchange 
Control  Board;  the  differences  (losses)  between  the  purchase  and  sale 
values  of  grain  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  Grain  Control 
Board,'  and  the  general  expenses  of  the  Board;  and  the  losses  whicfi 
may  accrue  from  operations  by  organizations  established  by  the 
President  of  the  Republic  to  deal  in  commodities  other  than  those 
handled  by  the  Grain  Control  Board. 

An  important  provision  of  the  Law  of  Organization  which  by  the 
foreign  exchange  control  and  recent  commercial  treaty  system  of 
Argentina  will  affect  adversely  those  nations  with  which  Argentina 
does  not  have  a  favorable  trade  balance  is  the  following:  “There 

>  The  Grain  Control  Board  was  established  to  purchase  grain  from  producers  at  fixed  minimum  prices, 
the  grain  then  to  be  sold  to  exporters  at  the  world  price.  Any  losses  sustained  by  the  Board  from  such 
operations  were  to  be  covered  from  profits  from  the  government’^  dealings  in  the  foreign  exchange  market. 
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will  also  be  added  to  this  fund  [the  foreign  currencies  fund  of  the 
national  Government]  the  surcharge  of  anything  up  to  20  percent 
(including  for  purposes  of  calculation  tbe  difference  between  the 
official  and  free  exchange  rates)  on  the  sum  of  foreign  currency  cor¬ 
responding  to  the  value  of  imports  without  prior  permits,  which  must 
be  paid  for  in  foreign  exchange  or  currencies  to  authorized  banks  before 
tlie  goods  can  be  cleared  through  the  customs,  in  accordance  with  the 
rulings  of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  and  for  the  duration  of  the 
system  of  prior  exchange  permits.”  To  understand  this  provision  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  Ai^entine  foreign  exchange  policy  is  to 
grant  prior  e.xchange  permits  primarily  for  goods  coming  from  coun¬ 
tries  whose  imports  of  Argentine  commodities  are  sufficient  to  permit 
an  adequate  supply  of  the  respective  foreign  exchange  to  be  made 
available  to  cover  imports  into  Argentina  from  such  countries.  Thus 
the  lack  of  certain  foreign  currencies  will  cause  the  Exchange  Control 
Board  to  deny  prior  exchange  permits  to  cover  payment  of  imported 
merchandise  in  such  currencies.  To  obtain  the  required  foreign 
currencies,  therefore,  importers  must  pay  the  additional  surcharge, 
up  to  20  percent  mentioned  above. 

Finally,  the  Law  of  Organization  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  temporary  currency  committee,  composed  of  government  officials 
and  business  men,  the  functions  of  which  body  are;  “To  propose  to 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  the  procedure  for  the  granting  and  applica¬ 
tion  of  prior  exchange  permits  by  the  Exchange  Control  Board  and 
to  see  that  the  established  conditions  are  duly  complied  with  by  that 
Ministry ;  and  to  study  claims  presented  by  importers  to  the  Exchange 
Control  Board  and  to  advise  the  Ministry  of  Finance  thereon.” 


THE  THIRD  CENTRAL  AMERICAN 
AND  CARIBBEAN  OLYMPIC  GAMES 


By  Lilly  de  Jongh  Osborne 

Member  of  the  Society  of  Geography  and  History  of  Guatemala  and  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  of  San  Fernando,  Madrid 

The  Tliird  Central  American  and  Caribbean  Olympic  Games  were 
originally  to  start  last  December  in  the  city  of  San  Salvador. 
The  large  stadium  was  under  construction  and  everything  was  being 
made  ready  to  welcome  athletes  and  visitors  when,  in  the  month  of 
June,  1934,  the  Republic  of  El  Salvador  was  struck  by  the  worst 
hurricane  in  her  history,  causing  devastation  and  ruin  throughout 
the  country.  Not  a  road  or  trail  remained;  extensive  tracts  of  land 
were  laid  waste,  and  the  havoc  was  really  awe-inspiring.  The  sta¬ 
dium,  which  was  three-fourths  completed,  became  a  large  lake  and 
the  surrounding  land  marshes  of  mud  and  water.  Consequently, 
the  international  games  had  to  be  postponed,  but  upon  agreement 
among  the  interested  countries,  they  were  finally  set  for  the  month 
of  March  1935. 

Fourteen  nations  or  islands  were  urged  to  participate  in  the  Third 
Central  American  and  Caribbean  Olympics,  an  institution  duly 
recognized  by  the  International  Olympic  Committee  which  was  repre¬ 
sented  at  San  Salvador  by  Don  Pedro  de  Matheu,  as  special  delegate. 
Invitations  were  sent  to  Colombia,  Venezuela,  and  Panama,  among 
the  South  American  countries;  El  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica  in  Central  America  ;  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Dominican  Republic,  Haiti,  and  Jamaica  in  the  Caribbean ;  and 
to  the  Republic  of  Mexico.  Of  these,  for  one  reason  or  another,  only 
nine  could  attend  the  games,  but  Colombia  sent  a  special  delegate  to 
represent  her  at  the  various  conferences  which  were  to  be  held  here. 

The  stadium  is  an  imposing  structure  set  in  a  natural  hollow,  with 
a  gorgeous  view  of  the  surrounding  hills  and  mountains.  It  is  built 
of  reinforced  concrete,  along  the  most  modem  lines  for  this  type  of 
construction.  The  swimming  pool  is  close  by,  and  has  abundant 
clean  water  obtained  from  a  well  especially  drilled  for  the  purpose. 
All  track  and  field  events,  the  soccer  and  baseball  games,  and  the 
riding  competition  took  place  in  the  stadium,  which  can  easily  seat 
35,000  people.  Tennis  was  played  on  the  courts  of  El  Salvador 
Tennis  Club,  within  the  Campo  de  Marte,  a  delightful  park  just  at 
the  edge  of  the  town.  Polo  supremacy  was  competed  for  in  the 
grounds  of  El  Carmen  Polo  Club,  a  lovely  plain  at  the  foot  of  the 
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l*hntoffraph  by  Antlwl  SaUur. 

TIIK  NATIONAL  STADII  M  IN  SAN  SALVADOR. 

The  large  stadium  which  was  the  scene  of  the  Third  ('entral  .American  and  (’arihhean  Olympic  (lames 
was  formally  o|>ene<l  .March  1, 1935,  with  tlie ceremonies  incident  to  the  inauguration  of  President  Maxi- 
miliano  Hernandez  Martinez. 

imposing  cone  of  the  Volcan  San  Salvador.  The  golf  course  of  the 
Country  Club  teemed  with  spectators  the  days  on  which  this  interest¬ 
ing  game  was  played.  Crowds  filled  the  National  Gymnasium  to 
capacity  whenever  volley  ball,  basket  ball  and  wrestling  contests 
were  held.  The  Open  Air  Theater  (Cine  Popular)  was  the  scene  of 
the  boxing  matches,  wliile  the  fencing  contestants  held  forth  at  the 
Military  School. 

March  was  a  month  of  considerable  activity.  It  began  with  the 
inauguration  of  the  recently  elected  President,  (Jeneral  Maximiliano 
Hernandez  Martinez,  in  ceremonies  which  were  held  at  the  stadium, 
thus  offering  a  splendid  opportunity  for  its  official  opening.  It  was 
a  most  imposing  spectacle  carried  through  with  all  the  formalities  of 
the  occasion. 

From  the  first  week  in  March,  the  various  countries  began  sending 
their  teams  to  El  Salvador.  By  train,  plane,  and  automobile,  the 
teams  poured  in  for  days.  The  receptions  accorded  them  were  most 
impressive.  If  they  arrived  by  train,  they  were  met  by  special 
delegates  at  the  station  where  thousands  of  people  would  be  on  hand 
to  cheer  them  all  the  way  into  town.  From  the  airport,  the  athletes 
were  brought  to  the  city  by  auto,  folloived  by  a  long  caravan  of 
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vehicles  full  of  people  bent  on  giving  them  a  hearty  welcome.  Special 
commissions  were  kept  busy  all  the  time. 

The  most  attractive  of  these  events,  however,  took  jilace  one 
bright  afternoon  when  the  Guatemalan  delegates  arrived.  From  the 
station  they  paraded  in  military  formation,  preceded  by  their  own 
band,  marching  into  towm  to  greet  the  President  who  reviewed  them 
from  the  balcony  of  the  Palace,  The  spotless  white  uniforms  with 
the  quetzal  emblem  and  Olympic  rings  made  a  splendid  showing  and 
the  crowds  gave  the  visitors  cheer  after  cheer  as  they  passed  by  with 
their  arms  e.xtended  in  the  Olympic  salute. 

THE  OLYMPIC  GAMES  START 

The  great  day  has  arrived.  All  business  houses  are  closed.  And 
hereafter,  during  the  period  of  the  Olympic  games,  they  will  be  closed 
every  afternoon  so  as  to  give  everyone  a  chance  to  go  the  stadium. 

A  never  to  be  forgotten  sight,  that  of  the  opening  ceremony  on  the 
16th  of  March.  A  clear  sunny  day.  The  stadium  filled  to  capacity. 
In  the  presidential  box,  a  galaxy  of  distinguished  people.  With  the 
President,  on  his  right,  may  be  seen  Dona  Maria  de  Sacasa,  wife  of 
the  President  of  Nicaragua,  who  is  the  nation’s  guest  on  this  memo¬ 
rable  occasion.  Then  there  is  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  Mexico, 
Senor  Bojbrquez,  who  came  by  plane,  accompanied  by  Pedro  Vargas, 
the  famous  singer,  and  Agustin  Lara,  a  popular  composer  whose  name 
is  a  household  word  tliroughout  Latin  America.  Senor  Angel  Soler, 
president  of  the  Central  American  Olympics,  is  seated  next  to  the 
delegate  of  the  International  Olympic  Committee.  New’spaper  repre¬ 
sentatives  fill  a  side  box. 

All  is  ready.  At  5  o’clock  sharp,  the  inaugural  ceremony  begins, 
with  30  trumpeters  sounding  the  call.  The  Olympic  delegates  are 
introduced  to  the  President  by  means  of  the  microphone.  Slowdy, 
three  flags  are  hoisted  on  their  respective  staffs  in  front  of  the  presi¬ 
dential  box:  the  colors  of  El  Salvador  flanked  by  the  flags  of  the 
International  Olympics  and  the  Central  American  Games.  The 
President  declares  the  Third  Central  American  Olympics  formally 
inaugurated  and  the  parade  starts  from  the  north  side  of  the  stadium. 
Eight  countries  march  in  formation,  preceded  by  their  colors  and  bands 
of  music.  Eight  countries  proudly  display  their  atldetes.  Only 
Nicaragua,  delayed  by  unforeseen  circumstances,  has  been  unable  to 
get  her  team  here  in  time  for  the  opening  ceremonies.  But  it  will 
arrive  tomorrow. 

Each  flag  bearer  advances  toward  the  presidential  box  and  takes 
the  Olympic  oath  for  himself  and  his  comrades.  The  bands  play,  the 
athletes  stand  at  attention,  while  numerous  planes  in  perfect  forma¬ 
tion  fly  back  and  forth  over  the  stadium.  Thousands  cheer  as  each 
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delegation  then  passes  the  stands.  Over  it  all  a  blue  sky,  and  sunsliine 
wliich  disappears  behind  the  hills  before  the  last  ceremonies  are 
ended.  In  the  distance  the  volcanoes  watch  silently.  School  children 
sing  the  national  anthem  as  the  Olympic  teams  leave  the  stadium  and 
everyone  agrees  that  it  has  been  a  perfect  day. 

M.INY  NEW  RECORDS  ESTABLISHED 

From  March  18  to  April  5  the  Olympic  events  followed  each  other 
in  rapid  succession.  Nobody  had  time  for  anything  else  and  it  was 
the  only  subject  of  conversation.  The  spectacular  10,000  meter  race 
was  easily  won  by  Me.xican  Indians  who  ran  barefooted  over  the  hot 
course  and  came  in  first,  second,  and  third  winners.  Many  new 
records  w'ere  established,  the  following  list  being  taken  from  the 
official  reports: 


Ettnt  WinntT 

100  meters . . . Conrado  Rodriguez  (Cuba),  10.7"  (time). 

200  meters . . .  Conrado  Rodriguez  (Cuba),  22.3"  (time). 

400  meters _ Carlos  de  Anda  (Mexico),  40.3"  (time). 

1,500  meters _ _ _ Delfino  Campos  (Mexico),  4'11.9"  (time). 

5,000  meters _  Mariano  Ramirez  (Mexico),  16' 16.4"  (time). 

10,000  meters _ Juan  Morales  (Mexico),  33'17.5"  (time). 

100  meters,  high  hurdles _ Roljerto  Sanchez  (Mexico),  15.8"  (time). 

400  meter  relay  race _  Won  by  Cuba,  43.3"  (time). 

1,600  meter  relay  race _ Won  by  Cuba,  3'22.4"  (time). 

Shot  put . . . Fernando  Torres  (Puerto  Rico),  distance,  12.845 

(meters) . 

Hammer  throw.. . .  F.  Robledo  (Mexico),  42.520  (meters). 

Javelin  throw _  A.  Figueroa  (Puerto  Rico),  59.320  (meters). 

Pole  vault . . . . Jos(5  Sabater  (Puerto  Rico),  height,  3.698 

(meters). 

Pentathlon . .  Felipe  Orellana  (Guatemala),  with  3,231.01 

(points). 

Swimming: 


200  meters,  breaststroke.  Oscar  Martinez  (Cuba),  3'5.5"  (time). 

100  meters,  back  stroke..  Rosendo  Rojas  (Mexico),  1'15.2"  (time). 

1,500  meters,  free  style _ Radi  del  Valle  (Cuba),  22' 19.9"  (time). 

400  meters,  free  style _ Radi  del  Valle  (Cuba),  5'23.9"  (time). 

The  above  performances  bettered  the  records  established  at  the 
first  and  second  Central  American  meets  held  in  Mexico  City  and 
Habana,  respectively.  In  other  sports  the  following  results  were 
recorded:  Mexico  won  the  championship  in  the  soccer  tournament. 
Baseball  honors  went  to  the  Cuban  team,  but  Mexico  again  scored  by 
establishing  her  supremacy  in  basket  ball.  The  tennis  matches  were 
thrilling,  the  exceedingly  hard  competition  making  the  victorious 
nations  justly  proud  of  their  players.  Cuba  won  the  men’s  singles 
and  the  women’s  doubles,  while  the  men’s  doubles,  women’s  singles 
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and  the  mixed  doubles  went  to  Mexico.  El  Salvador  was  victor  in 
pistol  shooting,  Francisco  Parraga  Orozco  making  an  excellent 
showing,  and  also  in  the  tiro  de  pichon,  or  trap  shooting.  In  the  polo 
matches,  Mexico  successfully  met  the  challenge  of  El  Salvador,  the 
only  other  competing  nation.  Golf  singles  and  doubles  were  won  by 
El  Salvador,  which  makes  this  country  the  Central  American  and 
Caribbean  champion  in  this  sport.  The  local  star,  Carlos  Escobar, 
played  a  fine  game.  The  rille  shooting  teams  acquitted  themselves 
admirably,  Mexico  taking  first  place  with  308  points,  with  Puerto 
Rico  a  close  second,  scoring  30(5  points.  Mexico  also  swept  to  victory 


PhotocrKph  by  Aoibal  SftUsar. 

PARADE  OK  THE  ATHLETES  OF  EL  SALVADOR. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Olympic  games  on  March  16,  1935,  teams  from  eight  countries  paraded  before  the 
President  of  the  Republic  and  the  crowds  in  the  stadium. 

in  boxing,  volley  ball,  and  horsemanship.  In  the  latter  sport  Guate¬ 
mala  placed  second  and  El  Salvador  third.  Cuba  was  the  winner  of 
the  track  and  field  meet,  with  143  points,  but  Mexico,  which  was 
second  in  these  events,  carried  off  the  honors  of  the  entire  Olympics 
with  the  notable  athletes  on  her  team. 

THE  OLYMPICS  COME  TO  AN  END 

The  above  takes  care  of  the  principal  events.  It  will  be  seen  that 
Mexico  and  Cuba  were  the  leaders  and  waged  a  hard  struggle  for  first 
place.  Puerto  Rico,  with  comparatively  few  participants,  did  nobly 
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in  the  various  contests.  Guatemala  made  a  most  spectacular  show¬ 
ing.  The  admirable  organization  of  her  large  contingent  kept  perfect 
discipline  all  through  the  games.  Her  verj’  good  band  and  marimba 
jilayers  were  most  generous  with  free  concerts  in  public  parks  and 
other  places.  The  rest  of  the  competing  countries  scored  well  and 
did  their  part  throughout  the  Olympics.  Each  one  bore  home  at 
least  a  coujile  of  medals  which  President  Martinez  jiresented  to  them 
on  the  closing  day  of  the  games.  This  ceremony,  which  took  place 
on  April  5,  was  not  as  imposing  as  the  official  opening,  for  many  par¬ 
ticipants  had  already  left  for  their  respective  countries. 

Once  the  medals  and  prizes  had  been  distributed,  the  Ghief  Execu¬ 
tive  went  down  to  the  arena  of  the  stadium,  accompanied  by  the 
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THE  CLOSE  OF  THE  TIUKU  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  AND  CARIHHEAN  OLYMPICS. 

The  flag  of  El  Salva<lor  and  the  colors  of  the  International  Olymitics  and  the  Central  American  games 
were  lowered  to  mark  the  close  of  the  Olympics  on  -April  5. 


president  of  the  Central  American  Olympic  Committee  and  the  dele¬ 
gate  of  the  International  Olympics.  President  Martinez  then  low¬ 
ered  the  flag  of  El  Salvador  as  five  bands  plaj^ed  the  national  anthem. 
Following  this,  the  other  two  officials  lowered  the  flags  of  their 
respective  organizations;  and  the  delegates  of  the  nations  represented 
in  the  games,  who  in  the  meantime  stood  beside  the  staffs  from  which 
their  own  colors  waved,  pulled  them  down,  one  after  the  other,  to  the 
music  of  their  respective  anthems.  Afterwards,  the  Central  American 
and  Caribbean  flag  was  handed  over  to  the  mayor  of  San  Salvador, 
as  prescribed  by  the  rules,  and  he  will,  in  turn,  deliver  it  to  Panama, 
the  country  selected  as  the  site  of  the  Fourth  Central  American  and 
Caribbean  Olympics  to  be  held  in  1938. 
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And  so  have  ended  the  much  talked  about  Olympics.  El  Salvador 
merits  more  than  a  brief  word  of  praise  for  carrying  out  her  pledge 
to  hold  these  international  games.  It  entailed  considerable  financial 
and  ])hysical  sacrifices,  not  only  in  getting  everything  ready  for  the 
games  but  also  in  providing  adequate  housing  accommodations  for 
the  athletes  and  the  large  number  of  visitors  who  stayed  here  during 
the  three  weeks  of  the  great  sports  carnival.  That  they  were  success¬ 
fully  carried  to  a  brilliant  finish  is  due  to  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
Salvadorean  people,  and  especially  to  those  of  President  Ma.ximiliano 
Hernandez  Martinez,  who  spared  no  pains  in  righting  things  after  the 
destructive  storm  of  June  1934. 

The  Olympic  games  have  left  in  their  wake  a  splendid  lesson  for  the 
youth  of  the  country,  teaching  them  the  value  of  good  sportsmanship 
and  clean  living  in  striving  for  victory  against  their  rivals  in  the  field 
of  sports,  and  the  fact  that  class  distinction  has  no  bearing  at  all  on 
sportsmanship.  Education,  on  the  other  hand,  will  help  the  sports¬ 
man  to  win  or  lose  in  the  right  manner. 


COXRAUO  RODKIOUEZ. 

This  Cuban  athlete,  an  outstanding 
figure  in  the  Olympics,  won  both  the 
lUU-  and  2U()-meter  races. 


Photocraph  by  Aafbal  Salasar. 
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By  Paul  A.  McNeil 

Librarian 

IN  looking  over  some  of  the  rarest  books  in  the  wonderful  collection 
of  40,000  volumes  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Manoel  de  Oliveira  Lima 
(for  many  years  Ambassador  of  Brazil  in  the  United  States)  and 
presented  to  the  Catholic  University  of  America  in  Washington,  one 
finds  many  relating  to  the  study  of  geography. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  geographical  renaissance  began  in  1410 
with  the  translation  of  the  geography  of  Claudius  Ptolemy  from 
Greek  into  Latin.  Ptolemy  had  worked  in  the  Great  Library  of 
Alexandria,  founded  before  the  death  of  Soter,  284  B.  C.,  and  con¬ 
sidered  the  first  library.  The  scrolls,  said  to  number  between  40,000 
and  400,000,  were  preserved  until  the  library  was  destroyed,  probably 
in  272  A.  D.  Ptolemy  saved  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  for  all 
time  by  writing  his  geography.  Although  he  developed  a  mathe¬ 
matical  system  of  geography  and  astronomy  which  made  theorizing 
possible,  his  book  did  not  become  well  known  because  European 
geographers  were  little  acquainted  with  Greek. 

The  revival  of  interest  in  exploration  owed  its  inspiration  and 
leadership  to  Prince  Henry,  “the  Navigator”,  of  Portugal.  The 
period  ushered  in  a  glorious  chapter  of  history.  It  witnessed  the 
discovery  of  the  sea  route  to  Asia  and  the  building  of  the  Portuguese 
empire;  the  discovery  of  the  western  route  to  the  New  World  and  the 
building  of  the  Spanish  empire;  and  the  end  of  the  700  years  of  con¬ 
flict  between  the  Moors  and  the  Spaniards,  preventing  forever  the 
Moorish  domination  of  Spain. 

Fifteenth-century  scholars  were  prepared  for  the  theories  of 
Ptolemy  by  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo,  an  Italian,  who  with  his  father 
and  uncle  journeyed  in  the  Orient  from  1271  to  1295  A.  D.  Wlien 
he  returned  he  was  not  even  remembered  by  friends  in  Italy.  He 
later  fought  at  the  battle  of  Curzola  and  was  taken  prisoner.  During 
that  time  he  told  his  story  to  Rustichello  of  Pisa,  who  wrote  it  in  the 
French  of  that  period.  This  account  of  his  experiences,  translated 
into  Italian,  is  found  in  the  second  volume  of  Ramusio’s  Delle  Naviga- 
tioni  et  Viaggi,  Venice,  1559,  a  book  which  is  in  the  Oliveira  Lima 
Library.  So  weird  and  strange  were  many  of  Marco  Polo’s  tales 
that  friends  begged  him  to  retract  some  of  them  before  he  passed  to 
his  eternal  punishment. 
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Polo,  who  journeyed  by  land  from  Italy  to  Zaitum  (probably 
Canton  on  the  China  Sea),  was  able  to  assist  European  scholars  to 
visualize  the  width  of  Asia.  Having  returned  by  sea  from  Canton 
to  Onnuz,  Persia,  he  could  give  an  idea  of  the  shape  of  Asia. 

Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  was  well  accjuainted  with  the  geography 
of  Claudius  Ptolemy  and  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo.  In  1420,  he 
wished  to  determine  and  chart  the  length  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
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Of  interest  in  the  Oliveira  Li¬ 
ma  collection  is  a  facsimile 
of  the  first  book  of  geogra¬ 
phy.  translated  into  Portu¬ 
guese  in  1537  by  Pedro 
Nunei. 
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Courtwy  of  the  CHiveir*  Lima  Library. 

which  at  that  time  seemed  impossible.  Until  then  the  Moslems  had 
controlled  the  caravan  routes  to  the  East  and  also  the  secrets  and 
mysteries  of  the  Orient.  The  close-lipped,  hooded  Arabs  kept  much 
to  themselves,  but  as  merchants  brought  pearls  from  Ormuz  in  Persia, 
silks  as  fine  as  spider  webs  from  China,  and  from  India  spices,  carried 
by  graceful  camels,  swift  Arabian  horses  or  lumbering  elephants. 

Prince  Henry  knew  that  if  he  could  reach  the  Indies  by  sea  he  could 
wrest  this  trade  from  the  Moslems.  He  had  heard  of  a  Christian 
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prince,  Prester  John,  who  lived  in  the  East,  some  thought  in  India, 
others  in  Africa.  Stories  of  this  prince  had  been  current  since  the 
twelfth  century.  He  was  said  to  possess  great  wealth  and  territory 
extending  “to  the  dawn.”  With  him  as  an  ally.  Prince  Henry 
wished  to  convert  the  East  to  Christianity  and  capture  “the  wealth 
of  the  Indies.  ” 


SECONDO  VOLVME 
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I'ourteay  of  the  Olivetnt  laiiim  lahrery. 


A  prince  of  such  power  was  never  found,  hut  later  the  story  of 
Prester  John  by  Padre  EVancisco  Alvares,  1540,  identifies  him  with 
a  Christian  prince,  a  ruler  in  Abyssinia.  A  copy  of  this  interesting 
book  is  found  in  the  Oliveira  Lima  Library,  and  it  has  much  geograph¬ 
ical  material  of  value  for  a  study  of  that  period. 

Prince  Henry  gathered  the  map  makers  not  only  of  his  own  country 
but  of  other  countries  of  Ehirope  to  plan  explorations,  which  he 
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financed  from  1420  to  1460.  He  longed  for  the  day  that  his  brave  sea 
captains  would  return  with  news  of  finding  the  sea  route  to  India. 
He  did  not  live  to  see  his  dream  come  true,  but  was  pleased  by  many 
lesser  victories  as  each  new  portulan  extended  the  knowledge  of  the 
coastline  farther  into  the  hitherto  unknown.  He  died  in  1460, 
successful  as  a  distinguished  navigator,  and  very  wealthy. 

Finally,  in  1488,  Bartholomew  Diaz  rounded  the  Cape  of  Storms, 
later  named  the  Cape  of  Goodllope  by  KingManoel,  “theFortunate.” 
This  accomplishment  was  a  turning  point  in  history,  for  a  few  years 
later,  in  1498,  it  enabled  Vasco  da  Gama  to  reach  Calicut,  India. 

This  period  produced  Portugal’s  greatest  poet,  Luis  de  Camoens, 
who  wrote  the  epic  of  Vasco  da  Gama  in  the  Lusiades.  The  Oliveira 
Lima  Library  has  several  editions  of  this  poem,  including  a  copy  of  the 
fourth  edition  (Lisbon,  1597),  and  translations  into  English  and 
French.  Camoens  well  described  his  age  when  he  wrote:  “Each 
year  came  and  went  the  fleet  to  the  Indies,  went  with  adventurers, 
and  soldiers  of  the  King,  draining  the  country  of  its  best  men,  return¬ 
ing  laden  with  spices  and  gold  and  precious  stones  from  the  Indies.’’ 

The  story  of  the  spices,  herbs,  and  plants  of  India  was  firet  intro¬ 
duced  to  the  people  of  Europe  by  the  book  of  Dr.  Garcia  da  Orta. 
The  rare  edition  of  1563  is  in  the  library.  Although  this  book  has 
a  value  to  scientists,  even  today  a  complete  translation  into  English 
has  not  been  made. 

But  five  years  before  Vasco  da  Gama  discovered  unknown  parts  of 
tbe  Old  World,  Christopher  Columbus,  who  had  devised  new  theories 
from  the  work  of  Ptolemy,  had  pleaded  with  John  II  of  Portugal  to 
outfit  him  so  that  he  could  set  sail  for  the  Indies  via  a  western  route. 
Denied  by  Portugal,  he  sailed  under  the  flag  of  Spain,  and  discovered 
the  New'  World. 

Besides  the  men  of  vision  w'ho  labored  patiently  from  1490  to  1498 
to  conquer  tbe  difficulties  of  a  voyage  around  Africa,  Portugal  had 
produced  and  encouraged  scientists  well  versed  in  mathematics, 
astronomy,  maj)  making,  and  geography  as  well  as  successful  ship 
builders  and  courageous  captains,  willing  and  able  to  chart  unknown 
seas.  Among  these  were  Bartholomew  Dias,  Vasco  da' Gama,  and 
Pedro  Alvares  Cabral. 

Hence  tbe  geographical  renaissance  which  crystallized  in  Portugal 
really  made  possible  in  the  fifteenth  century  the  discovery  of  both  the 
Old  and  the  New  World. 

The  Viscount  of  Santarem,  the  great  Portuguese  geographer  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  remarks  in  his  Recherche  s  .  . .  sur  Am  trie  Vespuce, 
printed  in  Paris,  that  it  was  indeed  unfortunate  that  the  great  honor 
of  discovering  America  had  not  gone  to  Portugal.  However,  it  was 
not  strange  that  King  John’s  advisers  refused  the  assistance  of  an 
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unknown  Italian  navigator,  especially  when  it  seemed  possible  to 
find  the  sea  route  to  the  Indies  via  the  East  within  a  short  time. 

Columbus,  having  gained  the  assistance  of  Queen  Isabella  of  Spain 
and  of  the  Pinz6n  family,  discovered  in  1492  the  islands  of  San  Sal¬ 
vador,  Cuba  and  Haiti.  He  felt  that  he  had  discovered  the  Indies. 
To  prove  this,  he  brought  back  to  Europe  some  gold  and  several 
natives  whom  he  called  Indians,  the  name  by  which  they  have  been 
known  ever  since.  On  his  return  to  Spain,  adverse  winds  drove  him 
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THE  "OBRAS”  OF  GAR¬ 
CIA  DE  REZE.NDE. 

The  unusual  title  page  of  this 
volume  is  printed  in  red  and 
black  within  a  scroll  border. 
Two  wood  cuts,  the  armil¬ 
lary  sphere  which  was  the 
emblem  of  Dom  Manuel  I, 
and  the  royal  coat-of-arms 
of  Portugal,  embellish  the 
upiter  portion  of  the  iiage. 


Courtesy  of  the  Oliveirs  Lima  Library. 


to  the  port  of  Lisbon,  where  storms  forced  him  to  take  refuge.  When 
the  Portuguese  learned  of  his  voyage  and  saw  his  proof,  they  thought 
that  he  had  really  trespassed  on  their  claims.  This  story  is  told  in 
the  Obras  of  Garcia  de  Rezende,  Lisbon,  1554,  a  copy  of  which  the 
Oliveira  Lima  Library  possesses. 

Advisers  to  the  King  wished  jto  have  Columbus  killed  in  the  streets 
of  Lisbon.  However,  the  King  refused  to  do  this,  and  entertained 
the  explorer  as  a  royal  guest.  On  his  departure,  the  Portuguese 
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prepared  for  war  against  the  Spanish.  AMien  the  latter  heard  of 
these  preparations,  King  Ferdinand  asked  the  Portuguese  to  wait 
and  determine  exactly  where  the  land  was  located  and  settle  the 
problem  by  the  laws  of  equity.  Ambassadors  were  immediately 
sent.  The  problem  was  settled  later  by  an  agreement,  which  might 
be  cited  as  the  first  boundary^  settlement  by  amicable  means  relative 
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This  volume,  published  in 
I.WT,  and  incidentally  the 
oldest  in  the  Oliveira 
Lima  Library,  describes 
the  voyaftes  of  all  the  im- 
imrtant  explorers  of  that 
(leriod  whose  discoveries 
and  explorations  so  vitally 
chanK^  world  history. 


to  the  New  World,  where  this  peaceful  practice  has  flourished  more 
than  anywhere  else. 

One  of  the  best  books  to  describe  concisely  the  results  of  the 
geographical  renaissance  is  the  volume  entitled  Paesi  Novamente 
Retrouati  Et  Xoro  Mondo  da  Alberico  Vesputio  Florentino  intitrdato, 
compiled  by  the  distinguished  professor  Francisco  Montalboddo  and 
written  in  Italian  in  Vicensa,  in  1507,  one  year  after  the  death  of 
Christopher  Columbus. 
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This  book  of  only  338  pafjes  is  the  first  collection  describing  voyagces 
and  emphasizings  the  results  of  the  "cogsraphical  renaissance.  It 
contains  a  galaxy  of  names  of  the  men  who  by  their  explorations  and 
discoveries  changed  the  historx’  of  the  world.  Among  the  most 
important  of  the  e.xplorers  described  by  Professor  Montalboddo  are: 

Cada  Mosto,  who  discovered  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  off  the  coast 
of  Africa,  the  first  major  discovery  west  of  the  mainland; 

Vasco  da  Gama,  who  in  1498  discovered  the  eastern  route  to  Asia 
and  disclosed  the  riches  of  the  Orient; 

Christopher  Columbus,  who  in  1492  discovered  the  New  World, 
later  called  America ; 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  after  whom  the  New  World  is  generally  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  named; 

Pedro  Alvares  Cabral,  whose  discovery  of  Brazil  in  1500  is  described 
in  a  letter  by  Pero  Vaz  de  Caminha; 

Caspar  Corte  Real,  whose  voyage  to  Newfoundland  and  Labrador 
lasted  from  October,  1500,  to  January,  1501.  The  incidents  of  this 
voyage  are  related  in  a  letter  of  Pascpialigo,  Italian  Ambassador  at 
Lisbon.  From  this  letter  Alberto  Cantino  prepared  his  map,  one  of  the 
earliest  of  America,  after  discussions  with  mendiers  of  the  crew. 

Another  book  of  special  interest  in  the  Oliveira  Lima  Library  is  a 
facsimile  of  the  first  book  of  Ptolemy’s  geography,  translated  into 
Portuguese  in  1537  by  Dr.  Pedro  Nunes. 

Today,  as  giant  clippers  of  the  air,  weighing  sometimes  20  tons, 
wing  their  way  to  the  nn’stical  East  and  tropical  America,  it  is 
difficult  to  look  back  to  the  age  of  Prince  Henrj',  the  Navigator,  and 
recognize  the  relative  greatness  of  his  accomplishments.  The 
fascinating  story  of  the  far-flung  empire  of  the  little  Portuguese 
nation  in  the  fifteenth  century  is  a  colorful  chapter  in  world  historj\ 
The  period  of  Prince  Ilenrj"  might  he  compared  to  a  bridge  between 
the  knowledge  of  Claudius  Ptolemy  and  Marco  Polo  and  the  greater 
knowledge  of  Vasco  da  Gama  and  Christopher  Columbus. 

The  progressive  country  of  Portugal  planned  and  erected  fortifica¬ 
tions  to  protect  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  founded  rich  colonies  in 
the  East,  in  China  and  India,  as  well  as  in  the  West,  in  the  valuable 
territory  first  known  as  “The  Land  of  the  Holy  Cross”,  later  called 
Brazil.  This  is  the  Portuguese  contribution  to  civilization  in  the 
New  World. 


CONVENTION  OF  THE 
PAN  AMERICAN  STUDENT  FORUM 


“¥  FEEL  that  untold  good  has  already  resulted  from  the  holding  of 
X  this  convention;  time  will  show  us  the  more  practical  results.” 
Thus  spoke  the  executive  secretary  of  the  Pan  American  Student 
Forum  at  the  close  of  the  organization's  second  biennial  meeting, 
held  in  Oklahoma  City  March  21-23  last. 

This  second  convention  was  attended  by  500  or  more  delegates  from 
six  mid-western  States.  These  visitors,  together  with  hundreds  of 
citizens  of  Oklahoma’s  capital  city  and  of  other  parts  of  the  State, 
completely  filled  the  two  auditoriums  where  the  general  sessions  were 
alternately  held. 

On  the  opening  night  of  the  convention  the  spacious  Shrine  Audi¬ 
torium  was  used.  Here  the  delegates  and  a  crowd  of  several  thousand 
assembled.  Addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  the  Hon.  Thomas 
McGee,  mayor  of  Oklahoma  City,  Mr.  C.  K.  Reiff,  superintendent  of 
schools,  and  Dr.  A.  G.  Williamson,  president  of  Oklahoma  City 
University.  Mr.  E.  B.  Cauthorn,  assistant  superintendent  of  schools, 
Dallas,  Tex.,  responded  on  the  part  of  the  \'isiting  delegates. 

The  principal  address  of  the  evening  was  delivered  by  His  Excel¬ 
lency  the  Minister  of  Panama  to  the  United  States,  Dr.  Ricardo  C. 
Alfaro.  After  an  unusually  warm  reception.  Dr.  Alfaro  said,  among 
other  things:  “Pan  Americanism  is  the  joint  action  of  the  sovereign 
nations  of  America  for  the  consideration  and  solution  of  their  common 
problems.  Its  origin  can  be  traced  through  two  avenues:  The  declara¬ 
tion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823  and  the  Congress  of  Panama 
in  1826.  .  .  . 

“The  advances  of  Pan  Americanism  have  been  made  in  the  face  of 
many  forces  working  against  good  understanding.  Distrust  and  fear 
«)f  the  United  States  have  been  and  continue  to  be  the  strongest  foe 
of  Pan  Americanism  in  Latin  America.  An  overbearing  attitude  in 
respect  to  the  coimtries  and  peoples  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  has  been 
the  greatest  obstacle  in  North  America.  .  .  .  Trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Latin  American  countries  reached  a  value  of 
$2,000,000,000  in  1929.  .  .  .  Last  year  inter-American  trade 
increased  about  40  percent.” 

Immediately  after  the  diplomat’s  address  the  pageant  United  America 
was  presented.  These  exercises  depicted  the  meeting  of  General 
Simon  Bolivar  and  delegates  from  several  Latin  American  countries 
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at  Panama  in  1826;  another  phase  of  the  pag:eant  presented  the  dele- 
{rates  of  17  American  nations  at  the  First  Pan  American  Conference 
at  Washingcton  in  1889.  Many  students  participated  in  the  pap^eant 
and  also  in  several  S])anish  dances.  These  were  greatly  appreciated 
by  the  audience,  as  was  evidenced  by  generous  applause. 

The  following  days  of  the  convention  were  devoted  to  business  and 
general  sessions.  At  the  latter  various  distinguished  persons  deliv¬ 
ered  addresses,  among  whom  were  Hon.  Luis  Perez  Abreu,  Me.xican 
consul  in  Oklahoma  City;  Prof.  Rafael  Belaunde,  Jr.,  professor  of 
International  Relations,  University  of  Miami;  Mrs.  John  Case  Gris¬ 
wold,  founder  of  the  Pan  American  Round  Table  of  Te.xas;  Dr.  \V.  B. 
Bizzell,  president  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma  ;  Stanley  C.  Draper, 
managing  director,  Oklahoma  City  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Dr.  A.  B. 
Thomas,  University  of  Oklahoma;  and  W.  H.  Butler  and  E.  B. 
Cauthorn,  of  Dallas,  Texas.  Numerous  other  speakers  were  on  the 
program  at  one  or  another  of  the  general  sessions.  William  A.  Reid, 
Foreign  Trade  Adviser  of  the  Pan  American  U^nion,  made  the  prin¬ 
cipal  address  at  the  joint  meeting  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
the  Student  Forum,  his  subject  being  Lines  of  Destiny. 

A  unique  feature  of  one  of  the  sessions  was  the  “educational  clinic” 
conducted  by  Professor  Rafael  Belaunde  and  Mr.  William  A.  Reid. 
The  topic,  “Why  a  Pan  America?”  was  discussed  by  a  number  of 
speakers  in  five-minute  talks.  Questions  and  answers  also  occupied 
a  part  of  this  session,  which  became  animated  as  diversified  subject 
matter  was  presented  for  “dissection.” 

The  retiring  president  of  the  Forum,  Mr.  David  Weinstein,  a  lawyer 
of  Dallas,  Texas,  presented  an  interesting  review  of  the  progress  of  the 
organization  during  the  past  two  years.  Remarkable  growth  was 
shown.  The  new  president,  Mr.  Earl  T.  Warren,  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma,  has  spent  several  years  in  Latin  America  and  brings  to  the 
Forum  practical  inter-American  experiences.  Miss  Fletcher  Ryan 
Wickham,  the  indefatigable  and  hard-working  executive  secretary, 
was  re-elected  for  another  term,  as  was  the  treasurer  of  the  Forum, 
Mr.  Henry  Widdecke,  a  banker  of  Dallas,  Texas. 

One  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the  convention  was  the  splendidly 
organized  and  well-executed  work  of  the  committees  in  charge  of 
arrangements.  Another  feature  worthy  of  mention  was  the  serious 
manner  with  which  the  many  student  assistants  and  speakers  per¬ 
formed  their  parts  on  the  program  and  the  fine  spirit  in  which  hun¬ 
dreds  of  young  people  worked  in  unison,  pulling  together  in  a  great 
and  worthy  cause.  At  the  grand  banquet  and  ball  youth,  beauty, 
and  merriment  typified  the  social  side  of  life  of  these  builders  of  inter- 
America’s  tomorrow. 

The  next  convention  of  the  Pan  American  Student  Forum  will  be 
held^at  Atlanta,  Georgia,  in  1937. 


THE  SEVENTH 

PAN  AMERICAN  CHILD  CONGRESS 

THP]  Government  of  Mexico  has  sent  to  the  other  American  Re¬ 
publics  a  formal  invitation  to  appoint  delegates  to  the  Seventh 
Pan  American  Child  Congress,  which  will  be  held  in  Mexico  City  from 
October  12  to  19  next.  Physicians,  lawyers,  nurses,  teachers,  parents 
and  all  citizens  of  the  Americas  interested  in  child  welfare  are  likewise 
invited  to  attend.  Since  October  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  months 
of  the  year  in  Mexico,  this  will  he  an  added  inducement  for  many 
delegates  to  come  from  near  and  far  to  “take  counsel  for  the  welfare 
of  America’s  children”,  to  use  the  phrase  employed  by  Miss  Katharine 
F.  Lenroot,  Chief  of  the  Children’s  Bureau  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Labor,  in  describing  another  Pan  American  Child 
Congress. 

The  organizing  committee  for  the  approaching  congress  has  been 
constituted  as  follows: 

President:  Dr.  AsRAH.tM  Ayala  Gonz.alez. 

First  Vice  President:  Dr.  Aquilino  Villanueva. 

Second  Vice  President:  Dr.  Alfonso  G.  ALARcdN. 

Secretary  General:  Dr.  Alfonso  Pruneda. 

Assistant  Secretary:  Dr.  Francisco  de  P.  Miranda. 

Members: 

Section  I.  Drs.  Isidro  Espinosa  de  los  Reyes  and  Mario  A.  Torroella. 
Section  II.  Drs.  Pablo  Mendizabal  and  Juan  Farill. 

Section  III.  Drs.  Alfo.nso  G.  Alarc6n  and  Rigoberto  Aguilar  P. 
Section  IV.  Drs.  Federico  G6mez  and  Josfi  F.  Franco. 

Section  V.  Srs.  Antonio  M£diz  Bolio  and  Manuel  Rueda  Magro. 
Section  VI.  Dr.  Gaudencio  GonzAlez  Garza  and  Professor  Rosaura 
Zapata. 

This  committee  has  adopted  regulations  dividing  the  congress  into 
six  sections  and  has  suggested  the  subjects  given  below  for  discussion 
by  the  official  delegates: 

SECTION  I.  MEDICAL  PEDIATRICS 

1.  Rickets. 

2.  Allergic  states  in  childhood. 

3.  Mucous-hemorrhagic  colitis  of  childhood. 

SECTION  II.  SURGICAL  PEDIATRICS  AND  ORTHOPEDICS 

1.  Focal  infections  in  childhood. 

2.  Medical,  surgical  and  orthopedic  treatment  of  paralysis  in  childhood. 

3.  Treatment  of  tuberculous  ostearthritis  in  childhood. 
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SECTION  III.  CHILD  HEALTH 

1.  How  to  secure  a  pure  milk  supply  for  children. 

2.  Prophylaxis  of  intestinal  parasitosis. 

3.  Influence  of  hospitalization  on  the  mental  state  of  children. 

SECTION  IV.  SOCIAL  WELFARE 

1.  Care  of  sick  and  handicapped  children. 

2.  Minimum  requirements  for  visiting  nurses  and  social  workers. 

3.  Medical,  educational  and  social  standards  for  the  day  nursery. 

SECTION  V.  LEGISLATION 

1.  Obligations  of  the  State  with  regard  to  child  welfare.  Pertinent  legislation. 
“The  Children’s  Code.” 

2.  Natural,  legal  and  social  reasons  for  maternity  rights. 

3.  liCgislation  on  juvenile  delinquency. 

SECTION  VI.  EDUCATION 

1.  Education  of  abnormal  children. 

2.  Pre-school  education. 

3.  Cla.ssification  of  pupils:  Function  in  protecting  the  child  and  advantages  in 
education. 

Tlie  following  subjects  are  recommended  by  the  committee  for 
consideration  by  the  respective  sections: 

SECTION  I. 

1.  Tulierculosis  of  infancy. 

2.  Bronchopneumonia  of  infancj’  and  its  treatment. 

3.  Hemotherapy  in  pediatrics. 

4.  Care  of  premature  infants. 

5.  Classiflcation  of  gastrointestinal  diseases  of  infancy. 

6.  Problem  of  rehydration  in  pediatrics. 

7.  Endocrine  syndromes  most  frequent  in  infancy. 

8.  Vitamin  deficiencies  most  frequent  in  infancy. 

9.  Appendicitis  in  childhood. 

10.  Treatment  of  congenital  syphilis. 

SECTION  II 

1 .  Surgical  treatment  of  epilepsy. 

2.  Surgical  treatment  of  chronic  pleurisy. 

3.  Treatment  of  curvature  of  the  spine. 

4.  Transfusions  in  surgical  pediatrics. 

5.  Treatment  of  osteomyelitis. 

6.  Surgical  treatment  of  paraplegia  in  tuberculous  spondylitis. 

7.  Treatment  of  osteomastoiditis. 

8.  Sudden  post-operative  death  of  children. 

9.  Surgical  treatment  of  tuberculous  peritonitis. 

10.  Heliotherapy  in  surgical  tuberculosis. 
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SECTION  III 

1.  Early  weaning  as  a  factor  in  infant  mortality. 

2.  Mininmin  diet  in  the  gastrointestinal  affections  of  childhood. 

3.  Vitamins  in  children’s  diet. 

4.  Prophylaxis  of  bronchopneumonia. 

5.  Value  of  vaccine  in  the  treatment  of  whooping-cough. 

6.  The  Schick  test  and  vaccination  against  diphtheria. 

7.  Treatment  of  measles  by  the  serum  of  convalescents. 

8.  Treatment  of  myopia  in  school  children. 

9.  Treatment  of  ringworm  in  school  children. 

10.  Use  of  Calmette’s  vaccine  against  tulierculosis. 

Subsection  on  Prenatal  Hygiene 

1.  Improper  or  insufficient  diet  in  pregnancy. 

2.  Alcoholism  and  pregnancy. 

3.  Treatment  of  cardiopathic  women  in  pregnancy. 

4.  Calciotherapy  in  pregnancy. 

5.  Attempted  abortion  and  its  relation  to  abnormal  births. 

6.  Treatment  of  purulent  ophthalmia. 

7.  Treatment  of  umbilical  infections. 

8.  What  the  midwife  should  do  when  a  new-born  infant  appears  to  have  died. 

9.  Feeding  of  infants  during  the  first  three  days  of  life. 

10.  Care  of  premature  infants. 


SECTION  IV 

1.  Organization  and  operation  of  preventoriums. 

2.  Country  and  seaside  camps  for  convalescent  and  undernourished  children. 

3.  Coordination  and  development  of  the  instruction  of  mothers  in  the  proper 
care  of  their  children. 

4.  The  Red  Cross  and  its  permanent  cooperation  in  child  welfare. 

5.  Organization  and  operation  of  psychiatric  clinics  for  children. 

6.  Cooperation  of  medical  organizations  in  child  welfare. 

7.  Child  w'elfare  in  rural  communities. 

8.  Protection  of  juvenile  performers  in  circuses,  theaters,  and  similar 
spectacles. 

9.  Education  of  nurses  specializing  in  infant  and  child  care. 

10.  The  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Childhood,  coordinator  of  child  welfare 
activities  in  every  country. 

SECTION  v 

1.  Investigation  of  paternity,  since  all  children  have  the  right  to  know  the 
identity  of  their  parents. 

2.  Protection  of  illegitimate  children. 

3.  I.egal  means  for  incorporating  into  the  family  children  born  out  of  wedlock. 

4.  Legislation  on  maternity  insurance. 

5.  Legislation  on  behalf  of  foundlings,  orphans  and  other  homeless  children 
and  the  children  of  delinquents. 

6.  Legislation  for  fitting  delinquent  minors  for  a  place  in  society,  such  legisla¬ 
tion  being  complementary  to  that  on  the  prevention  of  delinquency. 

7.  Legislative  reforms  to  facilitate  and  promote  adoption. 

8.  Compulsory  ante-nuptial  certificate. 

9.  Legislative  reforms  to  facilitate  birth  registration  in  the  Civil  Register. 

10.  Legislation  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  day  nurseries,  maternity  hos¬ 
pitals,  orphan  asylums,  etc.,  by  private  initiative. 
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SECTION  VI 

1.  Suitable  recreation  for  children. 

2.  The  children’s  theater  as  a  means  of  education. 

3.  Programs  of  physical  education  for  children. 

4.  Importance  of  furniture  and  educational  material  in  kindergartens. 

5.  Scientific  bases  for  planning  the  school  day. 

6.  Progressive  education. 

7.  Cooperation  between  home  and  school. 

8.  Vocational  guidance  in  elementary  schools. 

9.  Instruction  in  child  care  in  post-primary  schools. 

10.  Schools  for  physical  and  mental  rehabilitation. 

The  papers  written  by  official  delegates  will  be  read  at  plenary 
sessions  of  the  congress. 

Those  presented  by  non-official  delegates  will  be  given  at  section 
meetings  and  may  be  in  any  one  of  the  official  languages  of  the  con¬ 
ference — English,  Spanish,  French,  or  Portuguese.  They  must  be 
accompanied  by  resume,  translated  into  two  of  the  other  languages, 
and  must  be  sent  to  the  secretary  a  week  before  the  opening  of  the 
congress. 

Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  the  secretary.  Dr.  Alfonso 
Pruneda,  Departamento  de  Salubridad  Publica,  Esquina  del  Paseo 
do  la  Reforma  y  Calle  de  Lieja,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  COMMITTEE 
ON  THE  WORLD  CALENDAR 


For  more  than  2,000  years  the  western  world  has  reckoned  time 
according  to  a  calendar  which,  although  it  has  undergone  some 
changes  and  improvements,  has  continued  to  be  based  on  a  year  of 
52  weeks  and  a  day,  divided  into  12  months,  varying  in  length  from 
28  to  31  days,  with  a  leap  year  every  four  years  to  compose  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  calendar  and  the  astronomical  years.  The  last 
change  was  made  by  Pope  Gregory  XIII  in  1582  to  make  the  year 
more  nearly  accurate.  It  has  become  increasingly  apparent  in 
modem  times  to  economists,  statisticians,  business  men,  and  edu¬ 
cators,  that  this  calendar  had  certain  definite  disadvantages  because 
the  length  of  months,  quarters,  and  half  years  is  unequal  and  the  day 
of  the  month  falls  on  a  different  day  of  the  week  in  successive  years. 
Calendar  reform,  therefore,  has  been  agitated  throughout  the  world, 
and  many  systems  elaborated. 

The  World  Calendar  Plan  proposes  a  system  whereby  each  year  is 
the  same  as  at  present,  but  the  unit  is  an  invariable  quarter  com¬ 
posed  of  one  month  of  31  days  and  two  of  30.  The  365th  day  is  a 
holiday,  inserted  between  December  and  January;  in  leap  year  a 
second  holiday  is  inserted  between  June  and  July.  The  adoption  of 
this  new  and  perpetual  calendar  on  January  1,  1939,  the  ne.xt  time 
that  January  1  falls  on  a  Sunday,  is  being  considered  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

Interest  in  the  World  Calendar  is  growing  in  Latin  America,  and 
several  Governments,  of  which  Chile  was  the  first,  have  given  the 
project  their  official  approval.  Senor  Alejandro  Serani,  Chilean 
Minister  of  Labor,  has  issued  the  following  statement  on  his  country’s 
attitude  toward  it: 

“This  Ministry  has  carefully  studied  the  project  of  the  perpetual 
calendar  advocated  by  the  World  Calendar  Association  of  New  York, 
and  by  the  former  director  of  the  Chilean  National  Astronomical 
Observatory,  Ur.  Ismael  Gajardo  Reyes,  president  of  the  Latin 
American  Association  for  Calendar  Reform. 

“This  Ministry  finds  such  a  project  very  advantageous,  as  it 
involves  relatively  few  changes  in  comparison  with  the  Gregorian 
Calendar,  at  present  in  use  by  all  civilized  nations.  The  project 
proposes  that  every  year  shall  begin  on  Sunday ;  the  days  of  the  week 
to  fall  every  year  on  the  same  dates;  the  Easter  date,  which  has  at 
present  an  oscillation  of  35  days,  to  fall  on  a  fixed  date,  thus  rendering 
the  other  religious  holidays  also  immovable ;  every  month  to  have  26 
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working  days;  the  quarters  and  semesters  to  have  the  same  duration, 
each  quarter  beginning  on  Sunday  and  ending  on  Saturday.  These 
reforms  are  made  with  so  slight  a  change  that  the  transition  from  the 
present  calendar  to  the  new  one  will  be  almost  unnoticeable. 

“This  Ministry  finds  this  refonn  of  such  manifest  convenience,  both 
for  commercial  life  and  business,  as  well  as  for  the  welfare  of  the  work¬ 
ing  class,  that  it  represents  an  advantage  of  great  benefit  to  all  nations, 
such  as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past  with  the  adoption  of  the  decimal 
system,  standard  time  and  daylight  saving,  or  any  other  improvement 
in  the  systems  of  weights  and  measures,  international  exchanges,  etc. 

“In  consideration  of  all  these  facts,  this  Department  has  the  honor 
to  request  the  Ministry  of  Foreign  Relations  to  recommend  this 
project  to  the  consideration  of  the  lieague  of  Nations,  issuing  instruc¬ 
tions  for  the  Chilean  Delegation  in  Geneva  to  favor  this  project  before 
the  League.” 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Gajardo  Reyes,  a  coordinating 
committee  has  been  created  by  the  calendar  reform  organizations  of 
several  Latin  American  nations.  The  associations  in  five  countries, 
representing  ten  nations  in  all,  have  appointed  members  to  the  com¬ 
mittee.  They  are  as  follows: 

Argentina:  Lt.  Gen.  Don  Luis  I.  Dellepiane,  president;  Don  Angel  Pegoraso; 

Rev.  Nilo  Arriaga,  S.  J.;  Don  Juan  Carullo. 

Bolivia:  Don  Moises  Santivdiiez,  president;  Don  Guillermo  V.  Arainaj’o;  Don 
Victor  Munoz  Rejes;  Don  Emilio  Villanueva. 

Brazil:  Captain  Radler  de  Aquino,  president;  Senhor  Jose  Frazao  Milanez;  Dr- 
Sodre  da  Gama. 

Chile:  Rev.  Valentin  Panzarasa,  president;  Don  Allierto  Cumming;  Don  San¬ 
tiago  Lorca  Pellross. 

Colombia:  Dr.  Eduardo  Posada,  president;  Dr.  Josd*  Alvarez  Lleras;  Gen.  Carlos 
Cortds  Vargas;  Col.  Luis  Aeevedo  F. 

Costa  Rica:  Don  Teodoro  Picado,  president;  Seuor  Garcia  Monje;  Don  Luis 
Doble  Segreda. 

Mexico:  Don  Joaquin  Gallo,  president;  Don  Hugo  Eyer;  Ing.  Manuel  O’Reillj’. 
Panama:  Don  Octavio  Mdndez  Pereira,  president;  Prof.  Catalino  Arrocha;  Don 
leptka  B.  Duncan. 

Uruguay:  Prof.  Alberto  Reyes  Thevenet,  president;  Don  Fernando  Fuentes; 
Prof.  Eduardo  Rouband. 

Encouraging  news  has  also  been  received  by  the  World  Calendar 
Association  from  some  other  American  countries.  In  Mexico,  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Government  consisted  of  the  Ministers 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  Education,  and  Economics,  who  recommended  that 
the  Government  adopt  the  12-month  equal-quarter  plan.  The 
Foreign  Minister  of  Venezuela  stated  that  his  Government  would  not 
oppose  the  adoption  of  the  World  Calendar.  The  calendar  coinmis- 
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sion  in  Argentina,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Lieut.  Gen.  Luis  Delle- 
piane,  former  Minister  of  War,  is  actively  engaged  in  presenting  the 
plan  to  the  people  and  the  Government,  and  is  hopeful  that  definite 
action  by  the  latter  will  soon  be  taken.  The  strong  organization  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  under  the  leadership  of  Capt.  Radler  de  Aquino,  has 
made  marked  progress  in  interesting  the  Brazilian  Government  in 
calendar  reform. 

Early  this  spring  Dr.  Gajardo  Reyes  made  a  visit  of  inspection  and 
conference,  as  the  official  representative  of  his  Government,  to  the 
committees  in  Argentina,  Uruguay,  and  Brazil.  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Sutter  of  New  York,  director  of  the  World  Calendar  Association, 
accompanied  him  on  the  trip.  Mr.  Sutter  was  impressed  by  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  shown  by  leaders  of  the  Catholic  church  in  the  various  coun¬ 
tries,  and  in  a  brief  summary  of  the  activities  he  found  in  the  American 
countries  he  quotes  the  following  paragraph  from  an  address  given 
by  the  official  spokesman  over  a  radio-hookup  embracing  all  the 
important  radio  stations  in  Brazil; 

“The  Chilean  Committee  on  Calendar  Reform  is  presided  over  by  an 
illustrious  Salesian  priest,  the  Reverend  Father  Valentin  Panzarasa, 
who  has  taken  up  this  subject  with  the  Apostolic  Nuncio  in  Santiago, 
Monsignor  Ettore  Felice.  From  this  authoritative  source  comes  the 
information  that  His  Holiness,  Pius  XI,  finds  the  plan  of  the  World 
Calendar  very  practical  and  convenient,  and  besides  sees  no  dogmatic 
objection  to  the  fixation  of  Easter  on  April  8  as  provided  in  this  plan 
of  reform.” 
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THE  GOVERNING  BOARD 

Codification  oj  international  law. — At  the  meeting  of  the  Governing 
Board  on  May  1,  it  was  voted  that  a  list  of  jurists  to  serve  on  a 
commission  for  undertaking  the  work  of  the  codification  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  be  submitted  to  the  American  Governments  on  August 
6,  if  by  that  date  partial  lists  have  been  received  from  all  the  countries 
members  of  the  Union.  From  the  complete  list  of  not  more  than 
five  names  from  each  nation,  each  Government  shall  designate 
seven  persons,  only  two  of  whom  shall  be  nationals,  whom  they 
desire  to  constitute  the  Commission  of  Experts  charged  by  the  Seventh 
International  Conference  of  American  States  with  the  duty  of  organ¬ 
izing,  with  a  preliminary  character,  the  work  of  codification.  The 
seven  persons  obtaining  the  highest  number  of  votes  shall  constitute 
the  first  Commission  of  Experts. 

Unification  of  laws  on  bills  of  exchange. — The  chairman  of  the 
Board  was  authorized  to  designate  a  committee,  made  up  of  members 
of  the  Board  and  other  e.xperts,  to  formulate  a  draft  project  on  the 
unification  of  the  law  on  bills  of  exchange.  Tliis  committee  is  as 
follows;  The  Ambassador  of  Clxile;  the  Minister  of  Colombia;  the 
Minister  of  El  Salvador;  Guerra  Everett,  Chief,  Division  of  Commer¬ 
cial  Laws,  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce;  and  John  J.  O’Connor,  Manager,  Finance 
Division,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  tbe  United  States. 

Bibliography. — Two  resolutions  were  passed  on  this  subject.  The 
first  recommended,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  on  inter-American  bibliography  adopted  by  the  Seventh  Inter¬ 
national  Conference  of  American  States,  that  the  Inter-American 
Bibliographical  Association  be  requested  to  prepare,  with  the  coopera- 
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tion  of  the  National  Commissions  on  Bibliography,  a  uniform  plan  of 
cataloging,  which  will  be  submitted  to  the  Governments  with  the 
request  that  they  express  their  points  of  view  on  the  possibility  of 
reaching  an  agreement  on  a  uniform  system  for  all  the  countries  of 
America. 

In  the  second  resolution,  measures  are  recommended  for  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  bibliographical  material  as  a  preparatory  step  to  the  incor¬ 
poration  of  the  national  bibliographies  of  the  countries  of  Latin 
America  in  the  Union  Catalogue  mentioned  in  article  3  of  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  the  Seventh  Conference. 

COLUMBUS  MEMORIAL  LIBRARY 

Library  science  in  Spanish. — Among  recent  acquisitions  are  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  new  works  on  library  science,  published  in  Mexico. 
The  respective  authors  are  Juana  Manrique  de  Lara  and  Marla 
Teresa  Chdvez. 

The  Guia  de  encabezamientos  de  materia  para  los  catdlogos  diccionarios 
by  Senorita  Manrique  de  Lara,  who  studied  in  the  National  Library 
School  in  Mexico  City  and  the  Library  School  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  fills  a  long  felt  need  in  supplying  a  dictionary  catalog 
of  subject-headings  in  Spanish  with  numerous  cross  references,  making 
it  helpful  to  both  librarians  and  readers.  In  publishing  this  first 
edition  the  author  requests  aid  from  users  which  might  improve 
any  future  editions  of  the  work.  A  second  library  study  of  hers, 
recently  completed,  is  Dejiniciones  de  terminos  bibliogrdficos,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  243  terms  with  complete  definitions;  and  a  third,  consisting 
of  only  a  few  pages,  but  very  helpful,  is  the  Lista  poliglota  de  los 
principales  terminos  bibliogrdficos  que  se  pueden  encontrar  en  las 
portadas  de  los  libros,  containing  the  Spanish  vocabulary  and  its 
equivalent  in  German,  French,  English  and  Italian.  This  latter 
work  was  compiled  with  the  aid  of  Se  flora  Esperanza  G.  de  Schroeder. 

Seflorita  Clidvez’s  studies  are  a  group  of  library  science  pamphlets 
published  as  textbooks  under  the  general  title  Breves  notas  para 
el  curso  elemental  vespertino  \de  clasificacion,  etc.].  Each  pamphlet 
covers  a  distinct  phase  of  library  work,  as  follows:  Cataloging, 
Library  administration.  Bibliography,  Book  selection.  Reference 
work.  History  of  books,  and  Classification.  These  studies  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  mimeographed  form,  as  are  those  of  Srta.  Manrique  de  Lara. 

New  books. — Included  in  other  recent  acquisitions  are  the  following: 

Misiones  de  la  Patagonia — Monografla  de  Fortin  Mercedes.  1895 — Fortin 
Mercedes — 1933.  Bahia  Blanca,  Talleres  grAIicos  Jannelli  hnos.  [1933?] 
4  p.l.,  13-271  p.,  1  1.  illus.,  plates  (part  col.),  ports.,  fold,  diagr.,  maps  (1  fold.) 
32  cm.  [The  Salesian  missions  in  the  Patagonian  area  have  done  much  to  aid 
the  Indians,  to  establish  schools  and  other  cultural  centers  for  them,  and  to 
preserve  archaeological  and  historic  objects  in  museums.  This  volume  tells  of 
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the  inception  of  numerous  works  a  century  ago  by  Don  Bosco,  whose  canoniza¬ 
tion  occurred  at  East<*r,  1934,  and  within  the  last  20  years  by  Father  Gaudencio 
Manachino,  inspector  of  the  Patagonian  Kalesian  Missions.] 

Vidas  argenlinas  [i>or]  Octavio  R.  Ainadeo.  Buenos  Aires,  Lii)rerfa  y  editorial 
“La  Facultad”,  Juan  Rolddn  y  cla.,  1934.  324  p.  21  cm.  [The  subjects  of  these 
biographical  essays  are  Carlos  Pellegrini,  Gen.  Julio  A.  Roca,  Adolfo  Alsina, 
I.«andro  N.  Alem,  Bernardo  de  Irigoyen,  Josd  Luis  Murature,  Domingo  F. 
Sarmiento,  Roque  Sdenz  Pefia,  Indalecio  G6mez,  Nicolds  Avellaneda,  David 
Pefia,  Dardo  Rocha  el  Fundador,  Eduardo  Costa,  Bartolomd  Mitre,  El  Juez 
Bermejo,  Juan  Manuel  de  Rosas  and  Bernardino  Rivadavia.j 

Las  cooperadoras  escolares  y  la  ensefiama  primaria  [porj  Josd  Antonio  de  Vita. 
Buenos  Aires,  Imprenta  Mercatali  1934.  273  p.  plates,  diagr.  24  cm.  [The 
author  has  l)een  a  teacher  for  several  years.  His  published  works  include  several 
on  history  and  education.  This  most  recent  publication,  which  went  to  press 
during  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Argentine  Ley  de  educacion  comun  in  1934, 
contains  his  observations  and  suggestions  on  school  cooperatives  in  his  native 
land  and  in  general.  Many  sections  were  previously  published  in  La  Razon,  a 
Buenos  Aires  daily.] 

Pernambuco  aos  rotarianos  da  convenffio  distrital  de  1934  [pela]  Diretoria 
geral  de  estatistica.  Recife  (Pernambuco)  [E.\ecutado  nas  Ofiicinas  graphicas  da 
Emp.  Diario  da  manha  S/A,  1934.]  43  p.  illus.,  plates  (inch  ports.,  diagrs.,  part 
col.)  tables.  30  cm.  This  publication  of  the  government  of  Pernambuco,  issued 
in  honor  of  the  Fifth  Brazilian  Rotary  conference,  contains  descriptive  material 
on  Recife,  agriculture  in  the  state,  other  natural  resources,  interesting  towns  and 
historic  spots.  Although  the  text  is  not  very  long,  the  numerous  illustrations  and 
the  beautiful  plates,  some  in  colors  but  most  in  duo-tone  (the  majority  done  by 
F.  Rebelo)  make  it  an  interesting  volume.] 

Adas  del  Cabildo  de  Santiago  .  .  .  publicadas  por  la  Sociedad  chilena  de  historia 
y  geografia.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  universitaria,  1933.  t.  XXV :  292  p. 
24H  cm.  (Coleccidn  de  historiadores  de  Chile  y  de  documentos  relatives  a  la 
historia  nacional,  t.  XLVI.)  [The  publication  of  this  volume  of  the  Adas  is 
triply  important:  first,  because  it  is  the  first  volume  to  appear  of  the  series 
Coleceidn  de  historiadores  since  1923;  second,  because  it  renews  the  publication  of 
the  Aetas,  the  twenty-fourth  volume  of  which  appeared  almost  two  decades  ago; 
and  third,  because  the  Sociedad  chilena  de  historia  y  geografia  has  taken  over 
this  important  work  of  preserving  the  contents  of  the  archives  for  posterity,  a 
work  nobly  carried  on  from  1898  to  1915  by  Don  Jos6  Toribio  Medina  who,  in 
addition  to  all  his  other  tasks,  edited  23  volumes  of  the  Actas  covering  the  years 
1558  to  1705.  In  the  present  volume,  covering  1706-09,  and  in  future  ones,  the 
Society  intends  to  continue  the  plan  as  used  by  Medina  and  Juan  Pablo  Urziia. 
The  latter  was  the  editor  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Actas  (1541-57),  which  was 
the  initial  volume  of  the  Coleceidn.] 

Zig-Zag — homenaje  a  la  ciudad  de  Lima,  IV  cerUenario. — [Santiago  de  Chile, 
Empresa  editora  Zig-Zag,  1934]  259,  [1]  p.  illus.,  plates  (part,  col.),  ports., 
facsims.  25)4  cm.  [As  an  evidence  of  Chilean-Peruvian  accord  the  publishers  of 
the  Chilean  periodical  Zig-Zag  issued  this  special  edition  to  honor  Lima  on  its 
fourth  centenary.  It  contains  many  excellent  reproductions  of  Peruvian  art  and 
architecture,  and  articles  on  colonial  and  republican  Peru,  and  on  contemporary 
political,  economic,  administrative,  social  and  cultural  life  in  the  capital  city.] 

Codigo  ciril,  concordado  con  la  legislacidn  y  la  jurisprudencia  del  mismo  desde 
el  20  de  abril  de  1899  hasta  el  24  de  diciembre  de  1933.  Recopilado,  ordenado  y 
anotado  por  Eduardo  Rafael  Nufiez  y  Nufiez.  .  .  .  Primera  edicidn.  La 
Habana,  Jesds  Montero,  editor,  1935.  v.  2:  7  p.l.,  [7]-509  p.  24)4  cm.  (Biblioteca 
jurfdica  de  autores  cubanos  y  extranjeros.  Volumen  XVIII.)  Contents:  Las 
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personas,  .\rtfculos  17  al  332.  (The  first  volume  of  this  work,  published  in  1934, 
was  listed  in  the  Bulletin  for  February  1935.  It  received  just  acclaim  from 
jurists  at  home  and  abroad.  The  author  arranges  the  work  by  the  articles  of  the 
Code,  followed  by  related  legislation  and  by  Supreme  Court  decisions  involving 
the  respective  article.  He  plans  to  issue  periodic  supplements  in  order  to  keep 
the  work  up-to-date.  The  subject  of  the  next  volume  to  appear  will  be  property.] 

Homenaje  a  Enrique  Jos^  Varona  en  el  cincuenlenario  de  su  primer  curso  de 
filosofla  {1880-1930).  Misceldnea  de  estudios  literarios,  histdricos  y  filosdficos. 
La  Habana,  Publicaciones  de  la  Secretaria  de  educaci6n,  Direcci6n  de  cultura, 
1935.  591  p.  plates  (port.,  facsims.)  27  cm.  [Shortly  before  the  fiftieth  an¬ 

niversary  of  Varona’s  first  philosophy  class  in  1930  it  was  suggested  that  a 
living  memorial  be  made  to  the  great  Cuban  educator  in  the  form  of  essays  written 
by  representative  Spanish  and  Hispano-.\merican  writers.  The  idea  was  not 
fully  crystallized  until  a  year  after  his  death  in  November,  1933,  when  the 
Direccidn  de  cultura  authorized  the  publication  of  the  work.  It  appeared  in  its 
completed  form  in  the  latter  part  of  January,  1935.  The  volume  includes  essays 
by  eontemporary  .\merican  and  Spanish  authors  on  Varona,  American  literature, 
Cuban  political,  social,  and  cultural  conditions,  general  philosophic  questions, 
etc.  Some  well-known  names  among  the  contributors  are  Mariano  Azuela, 
Roberto  Brencs  Mesen,  Antonio  S.  de  Bustamante  y  Montoro,  .\lfred  Coester, 
Jos<5  Maria  Chac6n  y  Calvo,  .\ntonio  G6mez  Restrepo,  Pedro  Henriquez  Urefia, 
Jorge  Mafiach,  Emilio  Roig  de  Leuchsenring,  and  Carlos  M.  Trelles.] 

La  caledral  de  Santo  Domingo;  descripcidn  histdrico-artistico  arqueoldgica  de 
este  imrtentoso  templo,  primada  de  las  Indias,  |K)r  Luis  E.  Alemar.  Primera 
edicidn.  Barcelona,  Casa  editorial  Araluce  [Talleres  Olympia,  1933]  106,  [6]  p. 
plates,  ports.  24J4  cm.  (This  beautiful  volume  gives  the  complete  description  of 
the  famous  cathedral,  important  primarily  as  the  last  resting-place  of  Columbus. 
Thirty-two  plates  in  duotone  finish  accompany  the  interesting  text,  which  is 
further  augmented  by  descriptive  and  bibliographical  foot-notes  and  numerous 
documentary  appendices.] 

Testamento  del  SeFior  Capitdn  Don  Sebastidn  de  Benalcdzar,  conquistador  y 
fundador  de  la  ciudad  de  San  Francisco  de  Quito.  Versidn  paleogrdfica  de  Jorge 
Garc6s  G.  y  anotaciones  del  Rdo.  Padre  Fr.  Alfonso  A.  Jerves,  O.  P.  Quito 
[Talleres  tipogrdficos  municipales]  1935.  5  p.l.,  [7]-78  p.  2  plates  (ports.)  27)4 

cm.  (Publicaciones  del  Archive  municipal — V.)  [This  most  recent  publication 
of  the  Quito  Archives  marks  the  first  known  printing  of  the  will  of  the  founder  of 
Quito.  The  document  was  found  in  the  Archive  de  las  Indias  in  Seville,  photo¬ 
graphed,  and  published  in  honor  of  the  Quito  quadricentennial.] 

Primer  centenario  de  la  Sociedad  mexicana  de  geografia  y  estadistica,  1833- 
1933  .  .  .  Mexico,  Sociedad  mexicana  de  geografia  y  estadistica,  1933.  v.  1: 
XV,  4.56  p.  illus.,  plates,  fiorts.,  fold.  map.  24  cm.  [This  noteworthy  publication 
includes  numerous  articles  related  to  the  matters  of  the  Sociedad  mexicana  de 
geografia  y  estadistica.  Some  of  the  longer  ones  are:  “La  importancia  aero- 
ndutica  de  la  America”,  por  Manuel  de  Anda;  “La  geografia,  el  derecho  de  gentes 
y  la  politica  internacional ”,  por  Francisco  L.  dela  Barra;  “  Veinticinco  afios  en  la 
Sociedad  mexicana  de  geografia  y  estadistica”,  por  Alberto  Maria  Carreflo; 
“Principales  islas  del  Golfo  de  California  y  el  archipidlago  de  las  Revillagigedo  ”, 
por  Julio  Mitchell;  “Documentos  referentes  a  la  destruccidn  de  templos  e  idolos; 
violacidn  de  sepulcros  y  las  remociones  de  indios  e  idolos  en  Nueva  Espana 
durante  el  siglo  xvi”,  por  Zelia  Nuttall;  “Ia  Provincia  franciscana  de  Zacatecas 
en  el  ano  de  1766.  Tierras  de  ‘Pan  llevar’  y  ranchos  pertenecientes  a  las  misiones 
franciscanas  de  Sonora  a  fines  del  siglo  xviii”,  por  Fernando  Ocaranza;  “La 
estadistica;  su  evolucidn  en  Mexico”,  por  Adolfo  Ruiz  Cortines  y  Luis  Hijar  y 
Haro;  and  “I.as  ruinas  occidentales  del  viejo  imperio  Maya,  en  la  sierra  de 
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‘Tortuguero’,  en  Macuspana,  Tabasco”,  por  Francisco  J.  Santaman'a.  The 
second  (and  last)  volume,  which  was  received  in  the  Library  several  months  ago, 
is  composed  of  a  long  study  by  Enrique  Juan  Palacios  entitled  “El  calendario 
de  los  jeroglfhcos  cronogrdficos  mayas”  and  two  shorter  ones  by  Francisco 
Perez  Salazar  and  Ram6n  Prida.] 

Renascent  Mexico,  edited  by  Hubert  Herring  and  Herbert  Weinstock.  Intro¬ 
duction  by  Flrnest  Gruening.  New  York,  Covici,  Friede,  publishers  [c.  1935] 

7  p.l.,  322  p.  21  cm.  [The  Foreword  states  that  “the  chapters  comprising  Renas¬ 
cent  Mexico  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  annual  Seminar  conducted  in  Mexico  by 
the  Committee  on  cultural  relations  with  Latin  America”.  Contents:  Introduc¬ 
tion:  the  meaning  of  Mexico,  by  Ernest  Gruening.  The  key  to  the  Mexican 
chaos,  by  Luis  Cabrera.  Folkways  and  city  ways,  by  Robert  Redfield.  Inter¬ 
national  relations  on  the  American  continents,  by  Edwin  M.  Borchard.  Learning 
to  think  internationally,  by  Eduard  C.  Lindeman.  Some  economic  aspects  of 
Mexico’s  six  year  plan,  by  Ram6n  Beteta.  The  six-year  plan:  a  criticism,  by 
Chester  Lloyd  Jones.  The  six-year  plan  in  education,  by  Rafael  Ramirez. 
Banking  in  Mexico,  by  Antonio  Espino.sa  de  los  Monteros.  Revolutions:  Mexi¬ 
can  and  Russian,  by  Stanley  Rypins.  Indian  Mexico,  by  Moisds  Sdenz.  Mexi¬ 
can  Folk  Dances,  by  Frances  Toor.  Mexican  Music,  by  Carlos  Chdvez.  The 
fiesta  as  a  work  of  art,  by  Rend  d’Harnoncourt.  Plastic  art  in  pre-conquest 
Mexico,  by  Diego  Rivera.  Archaeological  sites  today,  by  Herbert  J.  Spinden. 
The  novel  of  the  Mexican  revolution,  by  Berta  Gamboa  de  Camino.  Some 
modern  Mexican  poets,  by  Elizabeth  Wallace.  America  and  the  Americas,  by 
Hubert  C.  Herring.] 

De  la  Conquisla  a  nuesiros  dias;  historia  del  tabaco  [por]  M.  J.  Gornds  Mac- 
Pherson.  Caracas,  Editorial  “Elite”,  Lit.  y  tip.  Vargas,  1933.  xiv  p.,  2  1., 
3-437  p.  plates,  ports.,  tables.  23  cm.  [This  unusual  work  gives  a  complete 
history  of  tobacco  in  Venezuela  covering  its  cultivation  and  industry  in  all  the 
states  of  the  Republic.  The  introductory  section  gives  a  brief  but  interesting 
history  of  tobacco  since  its  “discovery”  by  the  first  explorers  in  America,  and 
tells  of  the  first  users  of  the  product.  The  Appendix  is  composed  of  W.  W. 
Garner’s  work,  Cultivo  del  tabaco  en  los  Estados  Unidos  de  America;  reprinted  from 
the  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union.] 

Addresses  and  statements  by  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  connection  with  his  trip  to  South  America,  1933- 
1934,  to  attend  the  Seventh  international  conference  of  American  states,  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay.  Washington,  U.  S.  Govt,  print,  off.,  1934.  ix,  103  p.  ([Publi¬ 
cation  No.  694])  [“In  view  of  the  success  of  the  Conference  and  its  importance 
in  the  development  of  better  inter-American  relations,  the  trip  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  assumed  especial  significance,  ”  it  is  stated  in  the  Foreword.  The 
compilation  includes  pertinent  addresses  and  statements  from  November  1,  1933, 
February  10,  1934.] 

The  South  American  handbook,  1935  (twelfth  annual  edition);  a  year  book  and 
guide  to  the  countries  and  resources  of  Latin  America,  inclusive  of  South  and 
Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Cuba.  Edited  by  Howell  Davies.  .  .  .  London, 
Published  by  Trade  and  travel  publications  ltd.  [1935]  lx,  650  p.  fold.  col. 
map.  19  cm.  [The  South  American  handbook  in  its  twelfth  edition  carries  on 
its  purpose  of  furnishing  the  tourist  and  the  commercial  trav'eller  with  necessary 
data  on  travel  in  the  countries  to  the  south.  The  general  section  supplies  data 
on  population,  seasons  for  visits,  weights  and  measures,  a  glossary  of  terms,  in 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  English,  for  sports,  products,  air  services,  steamship 
services,  railways,  banking,  and  civics.  The  respective  sections  covering  each 
country  of  Latin  America  except  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Haiti,  as  well  as 
the  foreign  possessions  on  the  mainland,  include  data  on  important  cities,  physical 
features, 'government,  history,  natural  resources,  communications,  etc.] 
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llistoria  de  la  Uteratura  castellana;  estudio  histdrico-cn'tico  que  comprende  la 
literatura  hispano-amcricana,  por  Abigail  Mejia  de  Ferndndez.  .  .  .  Segunda 
edicidn,  aumentada  considerablemente  y  corregida  por  su  autora.  Slntesis  de  las 
leociones  dadas  en  la  Esciiela  normal.  Obra  declarada  de  texto  por  el  Consejo 
nacional  de  educacidn  de  Santo  Domingo.  Barcelona,  Casa  editorial  .Araluce 
[1933].  488  p.  21  cm.  [The  author  is  a  teacher  in  the  Escuela  normal  of  Santo 

Domingo  and  the  director  of  the  National  Museum;  she  has  ahso  written  several 
works  literary,  critical,  and  biographical  in  character.  The  present  work  was 
declared  an  official  text-book  for  the  Dominican  Republic  by  a  decree  of  October 
1928.  It  covers  the  origin  of  the  Spanish  language,  Spanish  literature  from  the 
thirteenth  century  up  to  the  present,  and  Spanish-.American  literature  from  the 
Conquest  up  to  and  including  contemporary  writers.  A  six-page  bibliography  is 
appended.] 

The  following  magazines  were  new  or  received  for  the  first  time 
during  the  past  month: 

Fallos  de  la  Carte  suprema  de  justicia  de  la  nacion,  con  la  relacidn  de  sus  respec- 
tivas  causas.  Buenos  Aires,  1934.  Volumen  CLXX— entrega  cuarta,  1934. 
[80]  p.  26*4x18  cm.  Editors:  Doctores  Raiil  Gimdnez  Videla  and  Ram6n  T.  Men¬ 
dez.  -Address:  Corte  suprema  de  justicia  de  la  nacidn,  Buenos  Aires,  Repiiblica 
Argentina. 

Menmrio  de  estatishca  da  producqdo;  publicacao  da  Directoria  de  estatistica  da 
produccao  do  Ministerio  da  agricultura.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  1935.  -Anno  I,  N“  1, 
janeiro,  1935.  [38]  p.  tables,  diagrs.  31*4x25  cm.  Address:  Directoria  de 

estatistica  da  produci^ao  do  Ministerio  da  agricultura,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brasil. 

Chile  para  el  turista;  revista  quincenal.  Santiago  de  Chile,  1935.  Ano  I, 
N"  3,  enero  1935.  47  p.  illus.  26?4xl9  cm.  Editor:  Luis  Munoz  Opazo. 

-Address:  Huerfanos  1112,  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Panorama  magazine;  revista  gnifica  mensual.  Santiago  de  Chile,  1934. 
Diciembre  de  1934.  56  p.  illus.,  ports.  27x19  cm.  Editor:  Eduardo  Santa 

Maria  P.  Address:  Compania  2464,  Casilla  1840,  Santiago  de  Chile. 

Turismo  auMral;  revista  mensual  pro-fomento  del  turismo  en  la  zona  austral  de 
Chile.  Valdivia,  1934.  -Ano  II,  N°  16,  diciembre  de  1934-  193  p.  illus.,  maps. 

26*4x19  cm.  Editor:  Charles  O’Compley.  -Address:  Casilla  700,  Valdivia,  Chile. 

Industria;  boletin  de  la  Sociedad  de  fomento  fahril.  Santiago  de  Chile,  1935. 
Afio  LII,  N®  1,  enero  de  1935.  70  p.  tables.  26x18*2  cm.  Monthly.  -Address: 

('asilla  44  D,  Moneda  759,  Santiago  de  Chile.  (This  is  the  first  publication  of  this 
magazine  under  the  present  title.  The  former  title,  used  for  fifty-one  years,  was 
“Boletin  de  la  Sociedad  de  fomento  fabril.”) 

Colombia  industrial;  revista  mensual,  drgano  de  “  La  industria  nacional  colom- 
biana”  (Asociacidn  nacional  de  industriales) .  Bogotd,  1935.  Volumen  I, 
Niimero  20,  febrerode  1935.  23  p.  29x22  cm.  Editor:  JosdJ.  Hoyos.  Address 

Carrera  7*.,  No.  13-38;  Oficina  No.  3,  Apartado  postal,  23-47,  Bogotd,  Colombia. 

Arquitectura;  revista  mensual.  Organo  oficial  del  Colegio  provincial  de  arqui- 
tectos  de  la  Habana.  Habana,  1934.  -Ano  2,  No.  17,  diciembre  1934.  14  p. 

illus.  30*4x24  cm.  Editor:  -Arq.  J.  M.  Bens-.Arrarte.  -Address:  Infanta  y  25, 
Habana,  Cuba. 

Boletin  de  la  Direccton  general  del  estanco  de  alcoholes  y  administracion  del 
impuesto  al  tabaco.  Quito,  1935.  -Ano  I,  N“  1,  febrero  de  1935.  70  p.  plates, 
tables.  26}4xl9  cm.  Monthly.  Address:  Casilla  de  correos  No.  604,  Quito, 
Ecuador. 

Jalisco  industrial;  drgano  de  la  Camara  nacional  de  comercio,  industria, 
y  mineria  de  Guadalajara.  Guadalajara,  1935.  Ano  I,  N°  5,  febrero  de  1935. 
42  p.  illus.  28x20  cm.  Monthly.  Editor:  Lie.  Benito  Javier  Pdrez  Verdia. 
Address:  Juarez  289,  Apartado  243,  Guadalajara,  Jalisco,  Mdxico. 
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El  Rancho;  rcvista  inonsual  de  agricultura  y  ganaderfa.  Publicacidn  de  la 
Secretarla  de  agricultura  y  foniento.  Mexico,  1935.  Afio  I,  N“  1,  enero  de 
1935.  80  p.,  illus.,  ports.  27’2x20  cm.  Editor;  Oficina  de  publicaciones  y 

propaganda,  Sr.  Ricardo  Pinelo  Rio.  Address:  Tacuba  7,  M4xico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Three  Americas;  a  magazine  about  Latin  America  published  for  English- 
speaking  readers  bj'  the  Committee  on  cultural  relations  with  Latin  America. 
Mexico  City,  1935.  V’ol.  I,  N“.  1,  March,  1935.  16  p.  23x17  cm.  Monthly. 

Editor;  Hubert  Herring.  Address:  Amazonas  81,  Apartado  postal  1521, 
Mexico,  D.  F.,  Mexico. 

Servicio  informativo  peruano;  boletfn  de  noticias  para  la  prensa  nacional  y 
extranjera.  Lima,  1935.  Ano  I,  N®  21,  16  de  marzo  de  1935.  1  p.  69x45  cm. 

Weekly.  Editor;  Lucas  Oyague.  Address:  Casilla  1756,  Lima,  Peru. 

La  nueva  economla;  publicacidn  mensual.  Organo  del  Bureau  industrial  i 
comercial  del  Peru.  Lima,  1935.  Ano  I,  N®  1,  enero  de  1935.  32  p.  plates, 

ports.,  tables.  324x22  cm.  Editor;  J.  Alfredo  Vidal  Loredo.  Address:  Plateros 
de  San  Augustin  157,  Apartado  No.  1944,  Lima,  Peru. 

Revista  mensual  del  Banco  central  de  reserva  de  El  Salvador.  San  Salvador, 
1934.  Ano  I,  N®  3,  noviembre  de  1934.  6  p.  tables.  32|2x21^  cm.  Address: 

Banco  central  de  reserva  de  El  Salvador,  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 

El  gobierno  de  la  nacion;  fndice  administrativo  de  instituciones  piiblicas. 
Montevideo,  1934.  Ano  I,  vol.  1,  octubre  de  1934.  47  p.  33x23  cm.  Bi¬ 
monthly.  Editor:  Joacpiin  Goldaracena.  Address:  Juan  Carlos  G6mcz  1488, 
Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

Amirica;  revista  ilustrada.  Caracas,  1935.  Ano  6,  Mes  7,  N®  66  y  67,  febrero 
y  marzo  de  1935.  36  p.  illus.,  ports.  23)4x164  cm.  Monthly.  Editor: 

Jose  Manuel  Pacheco.  Address:  Padre  Sierra  a  Munoz  30,  Apartado  de  correos 
962,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Boleti n  de  la  Sociedad  venezolana  de  ciencias  naturales.  Caracas,  1934.  Ndmero 
18,  mayo,  junio  y  julio,  1934.  [45]  p.  illus.,  diagr.  23)'2xl6  cm.  Quarterly. 

.Address:  Casa  del  antiguo  Cuno,  Parroquia  de  Altagracia,  Apartado  de  correos 
N®  1521,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Boletin  del  Ministerio  de  salubridad  y  de  agricultura  y  cria.  Caracas,  1935. 
Ano  II,  N°  19,  enero  de  1935.  146  p.  illus.,  ports.,  tables.  23)4x16)4  cm. 

Address:  Ministerio  de  salubridad  y  de  agricultura  y  cria,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Cultura  nacional;  revista  mensual.  Caracas,  1935.  Ano  I,  Nos.  2  y  3,  marzo 
de  1935.  44  p.  23)4x16  cm.  Editor:  J.  M.  Ndflez  Ponte.  Address:  Avenida 
Este,  52,  Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Revista  ganadera;  drgano  de  la  Compania  ganadera  industrial  venezolana, 
S.  A.  Caracas,  1935.  N®  6,  marzo,  1935.  69  p.  illus.  32)4x24  cm.  Monthly. 
Address:  Altos  del  Banco  venczolano  de  credito,  A])artado  de  correos  no.  1126, 
Caracas,  Venezuela. 

Latin- American  institute  for  race  and  culture  studies.  Philadelphia,  1935. 
Memorandum  1,  February,  1935.  4  p.  28x21)4  cm.  Monthly.  Address: 
The  Universitv  museum.  Thirty-third  and  Spruce  streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
U.  S.  A. 

Ship,  rail  and  air;  an  independent  journal  for  American  transportation  indus¬ 
tries.  New  York,  1935.  Vol.  I,  N®  1,  April,  1935.  28  p.  illus.  30x22)4  cm. 
Monthly.  Editor;  Frank  Zotti.  Address:  Ship  and  rail  publications,  inc.,  110 
East  42nd  Street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

Bulletin  of  League  of  nations  teaching.  Geneva,  1934.  No.  1,  December  1934. 
161  p.  24x15)4  cm.  Annual.  Editor;  Secretariat  of  the  League  of  nations. 
Address:  League  of  nations,  Geneva,  Switzerland.  (The  former  Educational 
Survey,  published  twice  yearly  by  the  League  of  nations,  is  to  be  published 
annually  under  the  title  Bulletin  of  League  of  nations  teaching,  I>eginning  with 
the  1934  issue.) 
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THE  FARROUPILHA  EXPOSITION 
IN  RIO  GRANDE  DO  SUL,  BRAZIL 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Federation  of  Rural  Associations 
(Federagao  das  Assooiagoes  Rurais)  and  the  Industrial  Center  (Centro 
da  Industria  Fabril)  the  Government  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  Brazil,  is  to  hold  an  exposition  at  Porto  Alegre  on  September  20, 
1935,  to  commemorate  the  centenary  of  the  attempted  revolution  of 
the  “Farroupilha  ”  (Ragamuffins)  so  called  in  recognition  of  the 
courage  which  led  the  revolutionists  to  carry  on  despite  poverty  and 
rags.  It  was  in  this  republican  movement  that  Garibaldi,  the  future 
liberator  of  Italy,  began  his  military  career. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  the  most  southerly  State  of  Brazil,  has  an 
area  of  91,310  square  miles  and  a  population  of  3,031,170  inhab¬ 
itants.  The  exposition  will  not  only  commemorate  the  heroic  past 
of  the  State  but  will  also  be  a  demonstration  of  the  high  degree  of 
culture  and  economic  progress  which  Rio  Grande  enjoys  today. 
Stock  raising  is  the  most  important  industry  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul, 
the  number  of  livestock  being  computed  at  about  25,000,000  head. 
In  recent  years,  however,  great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  soil  and  today  the  production  of  corn,  beans,  wheat, 
rice,  potatoes,  tobacco,  alfalfa,  oranges  and  grapes  is  considerable. 
Porto  Alegre,  where  the  exposition  will  be  held,  is  the  most  important 
commercial  center  of  southern  Brazil.  Its  industrial  activities — lard 
refineries,  sawmills,  foundries,  breweries,  jerked  beef  plants,  tanneries, 
woolen  mills,  etc. — are  constantly  increasing.  The  exposition  will 
be  open  for  90  days  and  the  other  States  of  thfe  Federation  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  represented  as  well  as  foreign  industries.  The  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  exposition  is  in  charge  of  a  commission  of  which  Major 
Alberto  Bins  is  chairman.  Its  offices  are  located  at  Edificio  “Impe¬ 
rial”,  Rua  dos  Andradas,  1073,  2  andar,  Porto  Alegre,  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul,  Brazil. 


RECENT  ECONOMIC  AND  FINANCIAL  DEVELOPMENTS 
IN  CHILE 

General  economic  conditions  in  Chile  showed  a  considerable  im¬ 
provement  in  1934  over  conditions  prevailing  during  the  last  few 
years,  though  still  well  below  the  levels  reached  during  1928  and 
l.-mi::— :{5-  null.  « - 5  495 
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1929.  This  iiiiprovenient  may  be  noted  by  reviewing  a  number  of 
developments  during?  the  year,  as  outlined  below. 

An  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  nitrate  industry  in  Chile 
was  noted  to  the  e.xtent  that  exports  of  the  product  increased  con¬ 
siderably  in  volume  as  compared  with  1933.  Thus,  in  1933,  669,200 
tons  of  nitrate  were  exported,  with  a  value  of  85  million  jjold  pesos, 
while  in  1934,  1,277,600  tons  left  the  country,  valued  at  141  million 
jjold  pesos. 

Ciold  production  in  C'hile,  which  has  become  of  special  importance 
during;  the  last  two  years,  both  on  account  of  the  value  of  the  metal 
produced,  as  well  as  a  measure  for  the  relief  of  unemployment,  con¬ 
tinued  to  increase  in  an  important  degree  during  1934.  A  comparison 
of  the  gold  jrroduced  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  last  three 
years  shows  the  following: 

Grams 

1932  _  _ _ _ _ - . .  677,892 

1933  _  _  3,698,203 

1934  . . . . . . - . . 5,72.5,220 

The  increase  in  the  internal  business  activity  in  Chile  during  1934 
as  compared  with  the  jirevious  year  may  be  noted  to  a  degree  from 
the  figures  showing  the  value  of  check  clearings  in  both  periods.  For 
the  first  11  months  of  1933,  checks  passed  through  the  clearing  houses 
to  a  value  of  9,965  million  pesos,  while  in  the  same  period  of  1934, 
the  amount  had  increased  to  12,274  million  pesos. 

For  the  first  11  months  of  1934,  Chilean  exports  of  merchandise 
were  valued  at  449  million  gold  pesos,  while  imports  were  reported 
at  190  million  gold  pesos,  the  favorable  trade  surplus  amounting  to 
259  million  pesos.  In  comparison,  foreign  trade  for  the  entire  year 
1933  was  rei)orted  as:  E.xports,  343  million  gold  pesos,  and  imports, 
181  million  gold  pesos,  the  favorable  trade  surplus  being  162  million 
pesos.  From  the  foregoing  may  be  noted  the  substantial  improve¬ 
ment  which  has  taken  place  in  Chilean  foreign  trade  during  the  last 
year,  as  compared  with  1933.  In  1929,  however,  exports  were  valued 
at  2,282  million  pesos,  and  imports  at  1,591  pesos,  so  that,  though 
the  trade  statistics  over  the  last  year  have  shown  an  improving 
trend,  the  value  of  the  trade  is  still  but  a  fraction  of  that  of  1929. 

While  there  was  no  sign  in  Chile  during  1934  of  a  resumption  of 
inflation  to  the  degree  which  took  place  in  1932,  it  is  of  interest  to 
note  the  movement  of  two  economic  indices  during  the  past  year  in 
relation  to  the  1932  period,  and  in  relation  to  the  general  economic 
welfare  of  the  country.  These  indices  are  those  on  wage  scales  and 
the  cost  of  living.  As  will  be  noted,  the  internal  purchasing  power, 
generally  speaking,  has  not  recovered.  The  movement  of  the  indices 
of  wage  scales  and  the  cost  of  living  in  the  past  five  years  has  been 
as  follows: 
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[January  1928=100] 


.\verage 

1930 

.\verage 

1931 

.\verage 

1932 

Average 

1933 

Average 
1934,  11 
months 

Wage  scales . 

Cost  of  living  (Santiago) . 

127.9 

107,6 

84.4 

103.5 

70.3 

112.6 

87.9 

139.7 

102.6 

139.3 

While  the  cost  of  living:  in  many  sections  of  Cliile  is  considerably 
lower  than  in  Santiago,  the  foregoing  figures  are  at  least  indicative  of 
the  present  situation.  Though  the  cost  of  living  has  become  more 
nearly  stationary  during  the  last  year,  w'age  levels  have  not  yet 
reached  the  same  position  relative  to  liv'ing  costs  as  existed  prior  to 
1930. 

During  1934,  the  gold  reserves  of  the  Central  Bank  held  in  Chile 
showed  an  increase  from  85  million  pesos  to  127  million  pesos,  while 
gold  held  abroad  showed  a  substantial  decline  from  82  million  to  15 
million  pesos.  The  decline  was  due  largely  to  losses  suffered  in  con¬ 
verting  into  gold  funds  on  deposit  in  I^ondon  in  pounds  sterling. 
The  portfolio  of  the  bank  continued  in  1934  to  be  composed  largely  of 
advances  to  the  Government;  discounts  to  banks,  to  the  public  and  to 
credit  institutions  not  affiliated  with  the  bank  remaining  at  a  low 
figure,  and  showing  a  decline  from  the  amounts  reported  at  the  close 
of  1933.  Thus,  at  the  close  of  1934,  of  total  assets  of  the  Central 
Bank  of  983  million  pesos,  704  million  represented  advances  to  the 
Government.  At  the  close  of  1933,  of  total  assets  of  1,001  million 
pesos,  672  million  were  advances  to  the  Government.  Notes  of  the 
Central  Bank  in  circulation  showed  practically  no  change  in  volume 
from  the  close  of  1933  to  the  end  of  1934. 

The  volume  of  retail  sales  in  Santiago  during  the  first  1 1  months  of 
1934  showed  a  slight  increase  as  compared  with  1933,  while  the  value 
of  these  sales  was  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  1933.  The  decline 
in  the  volume  of  sales  as  compared  with  1929  was  much  greater  than  in 
value,  showing  the  continued  effects  of  the  inflationary  period  in  1932. 

Cost  of  living  remained  at  about  the  same  level  as  in  1933.  The 
combined  wholesale  price  index  in  the  first  11  months  of  1934  re¬ 
mained  at  about  the  same  average  as  in  1933.  Unemployment 
(according  to  registrations  with  the  Labor  Department)  declined 
from  a  total  of  48,637  in  November  1933,  to  12,778  in  November 
1934. 

At  the  close  of  1934,  compensation  agreements  were  in  effect  be¬ 
tween  Chile  and  Germany,  Austria,  Belgium  (and  Luxemburg), 
Brazil,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark,  Spain,  France,  the  Netherlands, 
Italy,  Sweden  and  Switzerland. 

The  agreement  with  Brazil,  negotiated  during  the  latter  part  of 
1934,  was  the  first  arranged  by  Chile  with  another  American  Republic. 
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At  tlie  close  of  December  1934,  a  new  afireement  with  Germany  was 
put  into  effect  provisionally,  pending  ratification  by  the  congresses  of 
both  nations.  In  passing  it  may  be  noted  that  in  a  recent  year  before 
these  treaties  went  into  effect,  the  13  nations  with  which  Chile  has 
compensation  treaties  supplied  appro.ximately  36  percent  of  Chile’s 
total  imports,  and  took  from  Chile  about  32  percent  of  the  Republic’s 
e.xports.  Statistics  of  Chilean  foreign  trade  for  the  first  10  months 
of  1934  show  that  in  that  period,  during  which  the  treaties  were  in 
full  effect,  these  nations  supplied  25  percent  of  Chile’s  imports,  and 
took  17  percent  of  Chilean  exports.  Thus,  while  the  foreign  trade  of 
Chile  as  a  whole  during  1933  and  1934  showed  considerable  improve¬ 
ment  over  the  low  point  touched  in  1932,  trade  declined  sharply  with 
those  nations  with  which  compensation  treaties  had  been  negotiated. 

The  Chilean  budget  for  the  1935  fiscal  (calendar)  year,  estimates 
revenues  at  1,014  million  pesos,  and  expenditures  at  about  the  same 
figure.  Princi])al  items  in  the  budget  of  expenditures  include  285 
million  pesos  for  national  defense,  206  for  the  Interior  Department, 
165  for  public  instruction,  and  155  million  for  promotion.  No  sums 
are  included  in  the  budget  of  expenditures  for  public  debt  service, 
as  service  of  both  internal  and  external  indebtedness  is  now  handled 
by  the  Public  Debt  Amortization  Bureau,  through  revenues  especially 
segregated  for  that  purpose.  In  comparison  with  the  budget  for 
1935,  that  adopted  for  1934  estimated  revenues  at  830,499,000  pesos, 
and  expenditures  at  830,496,000  pesos. 

h'or  the  first  11  months  of  1934,  actual  revenues  were  reported  at 
833  million  pesos,  and  actual  expenditures  at  795  million.  In  the 
corresponding  period  of  1933,  revenues  had  reached  a  total  of  820 
million  pesos,  and  expenditures  794  million  pesos. 

The  partial  resumption  of  Chile’s  foreign  debt  service  was  provided 
for  in  a  decree  promulgated  on  January  31,  1935.  This  decree  pro¬ 
vides  that  beginning  January  1,  1935,  receipts  of  the  Government 
from  its  share  in  the  profits  of  the  Nitrate  and  Iodine  Sales  Corpora¬ 
tion,  and  revenues  obtained  from  companies  ojierating  copper  mines 
in  Chile  will  go  to  form  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  Public  Debt 
Amortization  Bureau,  which  is  in  charge  of  the  public  debt  service. 
It  will  he  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  the  Chilean  government  has 
adopted  the  position  that  foreign  debt  service  will  he  paid  in  the 
amount  that  purchases  by  foreign  countries  of  nitrates,  iodine  and 
cop])er,  permit  such  service  to  he  paid.  Thus,  as  foreign  purchases 
of  these  commodities  increase,  greater  sums  will  he  available  for 
public  debt  service. 

Further,  of  the  sums  made  available  to  the  bureau  for  foreign  debt 
service,  half  will  he  used  to  pay  interest  on  the  debt,  and  half  for 
amortization  of  the  principal.  On  the  basis  of  the  revenues  now 
being  received  by  the  bureau,  interest  at  the  rate  of  approximately 
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one-lialf  of  1  i)erccnt  will  be  paid  on  the  external  debt.  The  decree 
provides  that  those  bondholders  accepting  the  plan,  and  accepting 
interest  payments  at  the  reduced  rate,  thereby  relin(|uish  all  claims 
to  further  interest  payments  on  those  coupons  on  which  the  reduced 
interest  is  i)aid,  and  also  thereby  subject  themselves  to  the  terms  of  the 
law  as  regards  future  payments.  This  is  one  of  the  features  of  the 
decree  to  which  the  greatest  objection  has  been  raised  hy  foreign  bond¬ 
holders.  It  might  also  he  mentioned  that  considerable  objection  has 
been  raised  to  the  decree  because  the  action  of  the  Chilean  Govern¬ 
ment  was  unilateral,  and  foreign  bondholders  were  not  consulted  in 
the  preparation  of  the  plan.  Regarding  those  bondholders  who  do 
not  assent  to  the  plan,  the  decree  ])rovides  that  “the  sums  reserved 
for  the  payment  of  interest  on  those  bonds  whose  holders  have  not 
accepted  the  form  of  service  which  this  law  establishes  shall  be  used 
to  increase  the  funds  which  are  to  he  applied  to  redemption  or  amor¬ 
tization  from  the  moment  in  which  the  President  of  the  Republic  so 
determines.”  Thus  it  would  appear  that  those  bondholders  not 
assenting  to  the  plan  may  he  in  the  position  of  not  receiving  any 
interest  payments.  Early  in  1935  Chilean  financial  missions  visited 
the  United  States  and  Europe  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
debt  service  i)lan,  the  revision  of  which  is  under  consideration. 

The  Chilean  public  debt  as  of  December  31,  1933,  has  been  reported 
as  follows: 

(III  Chilean  peso.s  of  6  d): 

Consolidated  debt _  2,  430,  829,  002.  29 

Hanking  advances _  3.57,  (594,  161.  89 

Accumulated  deficit. _ _ _ _ _ _  38,  309,  896.  .52 


Total . . 

(In  Chilean  iiesos  of  current  value); 

Consolidated  debt _ 

Hanking  advances _ 

Accumulated  deficit _ 


2,  826,  833,  0(50.  70 

1,  196,  891,  .561.  67 
43.  1.51,  174.  16 
25,  518,  331.  72 


Total 


1,  265,  .561,  067.  55 


THE  CONTROL  OF  EXCHANGE  IN  COSTA  RICA 

The  exchange  control  system  of  Costa  Rica  has  been  modified  by 
a  law  issued  by  President  Jimenez  on  February  23,  1935. ‘  A  Junta 
de  Control  de  Erportacion  de  Productoi^,  dependent  on  and  maintained 
by  the  Banco  Internacional  de  Costa  Rica,  has  been  appointed  to 
see  that  the  foreign  exchange  obtained  hy  exporters  through  the  sale 
of  their  products  is  brought  to  Costa  Rica,  and  to  grant  authoriza¬ 
tions  for  the  purchase  of  exchange  to  those  who  need  it  to  fulfill 

>  La  Gactla,  San  Jos#,  Feb.  27  and  .\pril  9,  I9M. 
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commercial  engagements,  meet  family  obligations,  pay  educational 
expenses  abroad,  or  use  for  similar  purposes.  The  junta  will  also 
authorize  the  purchase  of  exchange  for  remittance  of  interest  and 
dividends  on  foreign  investments  in  industry'  or  agriculture,  provided 
the  investment  has  been  made  after  January  20,  1933. 

Exchange  may  be  purchased  by  private  banking  institutions  but 
may  be  sold  only  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance  or  to  persons  authorized 
by  the  junta  to  acquire  it,  up  to  the  total  amount  authorized.  The 
banks  are  obliged  to  sell  the  exchange  which  they  have  purchased  at 
a  rate  of  not  more  than  2  points  above  the  cost  to  the  bank  of  all 
the  exchange  purchased  during  the  month.  The  two  points  are  based 
on  the  colon-dollar  rate,  and  do  not  include  the  usual  interest  and 
discounts  on  time  drafts.  The  banks  are  authorized  to  apply  the 
exchange  purchased  to  the  payment  of  foreign  drafts  held  for  collec¬ 
tion,  provided  proper  authority  therefor  has  been  previously  issued 
by  the  junta.  For  legal  purposes  the  average  of  the  buying  rates  of 
the  purchasing  banks  is  to  be  set  daily  by  the  junta  as  the  official  rate. 

Exporters  and  others  who  have  foreign  drafts  in  their  possession 
must  report  them  to  the  junta  and  may  sell  them  only  to  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Finance,  to  banking  institutions,  or  to  persons  who  have  been 
authorized  to  purchase.  Holders  must  sell  their  drafts  within  60 
working  days  from  the  date  they  receive  the  bill  of  sale,  in  the  case 
of  consignment  shipments,  or  from  the  day  on  which  they  receive  the 
draft,  in  other  cases. 

The  Banco  Intemacional  de  Costa  Rica  is  obliged  to  buy  all  for¬ 
eign  drafts  offered  to  it  at  the  rate  of  4.50  colones  to  the  dollar,  pro¬ 
vided  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  director  of  the  bank  the  drawees  are 
solvent  and  the  drafts  present  sufficient  guarantees.  The  drafts  thus 
acquired  are  to  be  sold  to  persons  holding  permits  to  buy  whenever 
this  is  required  by  the  needs  of  the  market  or  to  avoid  wide  fluctua¬ 
tions  in  rates.  The  Banco  Intemacional  is  authorized  to  issue  bank 
notes  for  the  purchase  of  drafts.  "Whenever  it  sells  any  of  the  ex¬ 
change  purchased,  however,  it  must  withdraw'  from  circulation  an 
equivalent  amount  of  notes. 


BRAZILIAN  COMMERCIAL  ARBITRATION  COMMISSION 

The  Pan  American  Union  announces  that  the  first  of  the  local 
committees  which  the  Inter-American  Commercial  Arbitration 
Commission  is  establishing  in  the  American  Republics  has  been 
organized  in  Brazil.  Its  members  are  Dr.  Jose  Nabuco  and  Sr. 
J.  M.  Fernandez,  members  of  the  Inter-American  Commercial  Arbi¬ 
tration  Commission;  Dr.  Juan  Albertotti,  president,  Argentine  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  of  Brazil;  Dr.  Heitor  Beltrao,  secretary,  Commercial 
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Association  of  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Stevens  B.  Danford,  Esq.,  president, 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rio  de  Janeiro;  Exnio.  Sr.  Raul 
de  Araujo  Maia,  prominent  coffee  merchant;  Maxwell  Jay  Rice, 
Esq.,  secretary,  American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Rio  de  Janeiro; 
Sr.  Jose  Sal^ado  Scarpa,  president.  Commercial  Association  of  Rio 
de  Janeiro;  Sr.  Abelardo  Vergueiro  Cezar,  rapporteur  of  the  budget 
for  foreign  affairs  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  The  names  of 
additional  members  to  be  added  to  the  committee  will  be  announced 
later. 

The  Inter-American  Commercial  Arbitration  Commission  was 
organized  in  September  1934  in  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the 
Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States.  The  first 
step  in  the  establishment  of  such  a  system  of  inter-American  com¬ 
mercial  arbitration  is  the  plan  for  the  organization  of  a  local  commit¬ 
tee  in  each  of  the  American  Republics.  Such  committees  will  try  to 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  the  standards  of  arbitration  procedure 
approved  by  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American 
States,  to  promote  the  establishment  of  Inter-American  Tribunals 
with  permanent  panels  of  arbitrators  who  will  function  under  the 
standard  rules  of  the  commission,  and  in  general  to  conduct  educa¬ 
tional  work  for  the  development  of  commercial  arbitration  in  the 
respective  Republics. 

The  headquarters  of  the  committee  for  Brazil  are  at  the  Associagao 
Commercial  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


THE  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  POLICY  ADVISORY  BOARD 
OF  URUGUAY 

A  F'oreign  Commerce  Advisory  Board  {Junta  Asesora  de  Ecortomia 
Exterior)  has  been  created  in  Uruguay  to  advise  the  E.xecutive  and 
the  Bank  of  the  Republic  on  the  negotiation  of  agreements  with 
foreign  governments  and  public  and  private  entities  relative  to  the 
fi.xing  of  import  quotas  and  the  allocation  of  exchange.  The  board 
is  part  of  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  Uruguayan  Economic 
and  Financial  Readjustment  Law  which  provides  for  the  creation  of 
an  Imports  and  Exchange  Commission  charged  with  the  fixing  of 
import  quotas  by  quantities  and  classes  of  goods  under  a  plan  to  pay 
for  imports  by  allocating  a  minimum  of  75  percent  of  the  exchange 
derived  from  exports  to  each  country,  the  balance  to  be  reserved  for 
servicing  public  and  private  debts,  and  other  transfers  of  funds.  The 
chairman  of  the  board  is  a  representative  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance, 
and  its  members  representatives  of  the  Ministiy'  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
the  Ministry’  of  Industries,  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  and  the  Imports 
and  {Exchange  Commission. 
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HIGHWAY  CONSTRUCTION  IN  ARGENTINA 

Tlie  construction  of  hijihways  in  Arjjentinii  has  made  fireat  progress 
since  the  National  Highway  Law  providing  for  a  definite  construction 
program  sujiported  by  a  continuous  highway  fund  and  coordinating 
P'ederal  and  Provincial  road  building  went  into  effect  two  years  ago.* 
On  December  31,  1934,  the  National  Highway  Bureau  reported  that 
during  1933  and  1934  130  road  projects  had  been  completed  at  a  cost 
of  21,240,000  paper  pesos  and  that  119  projects  costing  41,791,000 
paper  pesos  were  under  construction.  At  that  time  180  projects  had 
also  been  approved  for  immediate  construction  at  a  cost  of  48,318,000 
paper  pesos. 

The  work  completed  on  December  31,  1934,  represents  the  con¬ 
struction  of  1,427  miles  of  highway;  of  which  1,180  miles  were  earth 
surfaced,  108  miles  of  improved  earth,  and  133  miles  of  high  type 
pavement;  as  well  as  the  erection  of  134  concrete,  4  timber,  and  3 
steel  bridges  with  a  total  length  of  9,032  feet. 

The  projects  under  construction  and  approved  comprise  2,902  miles 
of  earth  roads,  019  miles  of  gravel  surfaced  roads,  and  731  miles  paved 
with  high  type  surfaces,  a  total  of  4,252  miles.  The  projects  also 
include  the  construction  of  445  bridges — 381  of  concrete,  50  of  timber, 
and  14  of  steel — with  a  total  length  of  38,123  feet. 


AGRICULTURAL  COLONIZATION  IN  CHILE 

With  the  appointment  of  Seiior  Arturo  Lyon  Pena  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Caja  de  Colonizacion  Agricola  (Agri¬ 
cultural  Colonization  Fund),  announced  recently  by  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Relations,  the  Republic  of  Chile  has  officially  launched  her 
land  settlement  project  from  which — to  use  the  words  of  the  Santi¬ 
ago  daily,  Kl  Mercurio — “considerable  benefit  is  e.xpected,  not  only 
in  the  way  of  increased  agricultural  wealth,  but  also  through  an 
improved  state  of  social  security  in  the  country.” 

The  colonization  law,^  as  signed  and  promulgated  by  President 
Arturo  Alessandri,  establishes  this  Caja  as  an  autonomous  institution 
with  a  capital  of  100,000 ,000  pesos  to  be  supplied  by  the  State  out 
of  its  ordinary  revenues  in  four  yearly  payments  of  25,000,000  pesos. 
The  Chief  E.xecutive  is  authorized  to  fioat  an  internal  loan  of  not 
more  than  300,000,000  pesos,  guaranteed  by  the  State,  at  interest 
not  to  e.xceed  6  per  cent  per  annum,  with  a  yearly  amortization  of 

'  For  a  (letaile<l  analy.sLs  of  the  .\rt!entine  Highway  Law  see  “. Argentina  Plans  Good  Roads”  in  the 
February  KKCl  issue  of  the  Ri  lletin. 

»  Diario  Oficial  de  la  Hepublica  de  Chile,  February  16,  1935,  Law  No.  .5604. 
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not  less  than  1  per  cent.  In  the  placino:  of  this  loan,  which  is  to  fur¬ 
nish  the  bulk  of  the  financing  fund,  preference  must  be  given  to  the 
Cajaii  de  Prerision  (Social  Welfare  Funds),  the  respective  quotas  to 
be  determined  by  the  President.  The  law  will  particularly  facilitate 
the  acquisition  of  land  in  territories  south  of  the  Bio-Bio  river,  in 
Aysen  and  on  the  island  of  Chiloe,  where  at  least  .50  per  cent  of  the 
funds  must  be  spent. 

Private  landowners  will  be  e.xempt  from  the  provisions  of  this  law 
so  long  as  their  properties  are  kept  in  a  reasonable  state  of  produc¬ 
tion,  but  those  who  neglect  their  estates  run  the  risk  of  e.xpropriation 
at  a  price  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value,  the  amount 
to  be  fixed  by  experts.  The  primary  idea  is,  however,  to  acquire 
small  holdings  through  direct  purchase  or  at  public  auction,  using 
expropriation  only  as  a  last  resort.  The  President  may  transfer  to 
the  Caja  de  Colonizacion  such  lands  of  the  public  domain  as  he  shall 
deem  necessary  for  settlement  by  or  distribution  among  colonists. 

The  Caja  shall  divide  the  lands  thus  acquired  into  tracts  of  not 
less  than  4  nor  more  than  30  hectares  in  the  irrigated  lands  north  of 
the  Alible  river;  not  less  than  20  nor  more  than  100  hectares  south 
of  the  same  river,  and  not  less  than  50  nor  more  than  500  hectares 
in  any  unirrigated  territory.  The  value  of  each  farm  shall  not 
exceed  50,000  pesos,  including  a  home  which  must  not  be  worth 
more  than  12,500  pesos.  The  price  of  the  property  shall  be  paid  in 
yearly  instalments,  with  cumulative  amortization  of  1  per  cent,  and 
subject  to  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent  per  annum,  payment 
thereof  to  begin  from  the  second  crop-year,  in  the  case  of  small 
farming,  and  from  the  fourth  year  if  the  plantation  is  used  for  in¬ 
dustrial  crops.  A  deed  conferring  outright  ownership  will  be  given 
the  colonist  once  he  has  paid  5  per  cent  of  the  price,  if  the  farm  is 
located  in  the  province  of  Tarapaca  or  Antofagasta,  or  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  south  of  the  Bio-Bio  river;  and  10  per  cent  in  the  remainder  of 
the  Republic.  The  repayment  provisions,  which  are  considered  very 
generous,  stretch  over  periods  of  from  20  to  60  years,  and  vary  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  land,  the  size  and  financial  status  of  the 
families  and  the  colonization  efforts  they  make. 

All  colonists  must  be  Chilean  citizens,  married,  not  less  than  20 
years  old,  and  must  prove  that  they  do  not  own  land  of  the  same  or 
greater  area  and  value  than  the  tract  which  would  be  allotted  to 
them.  Preference  will  be  given  to  farming  specialists,  persons  who 
hold  a  degree  in  agronomy  or  have  practical  experience  in  farm  work ; 
to  government  or  private  employees  who  have  been  unemployed  for 
more  than  one  year;  to  heads  of  families,  etc.  In  order  to  encourage 
the  right  type  of  colonists,  the  government  will  maintain  farming 
schools  which  may  be  attended  by  prospective  settlers. 
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El  Mercurio  points  to  safeguards  contained  in  the  law  against  abuse 
of  the  expropriation  provisions,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  grave 
apprehension  on  the  part  of  landowners,  and  expresses  the  hope  that 
the  colonization  measure  “will  be  enforced  with  the  same  spirit  of 
social  and  economic  foresight  which  prompted  its  enactment,  and 
that  it  will  bear  the  fruits  so  fondly  desired  by  a  large  sector  of  public 
opinion.” 


WOMEN  AND  FOREIGNERS  VOTE  IN  CHILE 

Following  the  liberal  trend  evident  in  most  Latin  American  countries, 
Chile  performed  on  April  7  a  political  experiment  which  is  bound  to 
have  far-reaching  repercussions  in  the  history  of  the  country.  For 
the  first  time,  women  and  foreigners  enjoyed  the  right  to  vote  in  a 
Chilean  election,  on  a  par  with  the  male  citizens  who  theretofore  had 
a  monopoly  on  the  democratic  franchise,  at  the  same  time  that 
municipal  autonomy  was  being  restored  throughout  the  Republic. 

(See  Bulletin  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  November  1934,  for  a 
note  on  the  granting  of  suffrage  to  women  and  foreigners  in  Chile.) 

The  reports  and  comments  of  the  Santiago  press  reveal  the  healthful 
effect  that  feminine  participation  had  on  the  voting,  particularly  in 
the  national  capital  where  the  streets,  deserted  in  previous  elections, 
took  on  a  holiday  spirit  with  gay  and  happy  groups  of  women  walking 
to  the  polling  places.  Women  and  aliens  figured  prominently  in  the 
election  boards  at  Santiago.  In  one  case  all  but  one  of  the  board 
members  were  women,  while  in  another  the  chairman  was  a  Turkish 
citizen.  A  Spaniard  and  an  Italian  shared  chief  duties  on  a  registra¬ 
tion  committee.  The  franchise  is  granted  to  women  and  foreigners 
in  municipal  elections  only. 

Editorial  opinion  in  Chile  lauds  the  efficiency  and  high  sense  of 
duty  displayed  by  Chilean  women  in  the  exercise  of  their  newly 
acquired  rights,  and  finds  them  casting  their  lot  “with  the  forces 
which  stand  for  progress  and  for  law  and  order”. — F.  J.  II. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  THE  QUITO  REFORMATORY  FOR  MINORS 

Senor  Guillermo  Noboa,  who  teaches  agriculture  in  the  Quito 
Reformatory  for  Minors,  has  sent  to  the  Pan  American  Union  an 
account  of  the  educational  work  done  in  that  subject  there.  Agri¬ 
culture  is  considered  especially  important  in  an  institution  whose 
pupils  have  city  backgrounds  because  through  it  the  boys  grow 
stronger,  are  out  in  the  fresh  air,  acquire  good  working  habits  and  a 
fondness  for  the  soil,  and  gradualW  achieve  a  normal  outlook  upon  life. 
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The  present  director  of  the  reformatory,  Dr.  Medardo  L.  Torres, 
has  encouraged  agricultural  activities  by  enlarging  the  farm  portion 
of  the  institution  and  establishing  different  sections.  Some  of  the 
work  is  done  collectively,  some  individually.  Each  boy  is  given  his 
own  plot  of  land  where  he  not  only  grows  vegetables  and  flowers, 
but  also  tries  out  plants  not  yet  acclimated,  such  as  hemp  and  fla.x. 
The  students  are  also  taught  to  use  fertilizers,  both  natural  and 
chemical. 


EXHIBITION  OF  GUATEMALAN  TEXTILES  AND  COSTUMES 

From  February  16  to  March  1,  1935,  inclusive,  the  Guatemalan 
te.xtiles  and  costumes  collected  by  Miss  Ruth  Reeves  under  the 
auspices  of  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  were  shown  to  the 
public  at  an  e.xhibition  sponsored  by  the  National  Alliance  of  Art 
and  Industry,  New  York  City.  The  collection  also  included  pieces 
lent  by  Mrs.  Oliver  G.  Ricketson,  Miss  Millia  Davenport,  and  Miss 
Honor  Spingarn.  There  were  22  complete  costumes  on  display,  and 
nearly  200  individual  pieces,  blouses,  coats,  skirts,  trousers,  kerchiefs, 
belts,  headbands,  and  shawls  included  in  the  textile  exhibit.  That 
the  designs  hold  inspiration  for  others  and  are  translatable  into 
modern  terms  was  proven  by  the  35  adaptations  by  Miss  Reeves 
which  were  shown  with  this  exhibit  and  also  in  a  large  New  York  store. 


5()6  THE  PAX  AMEltICAX  I'XIOX 

“  COMMERCIAL  PAN  AMERICA  ” 

Recent  issues  of  Commercial  Pan  America,  tlie  monthly  circular  in 
Engjlish  and  Spanish  issued  by  the  Section  of  Conferences  of  the  Pan 
American  Union,  have  discussed  the  following  topics:  January,  1935, 
Commercial  Policy  oj  the  Ignited  States  and  the  Monterideo  Program] 
February,  The  Argentine  Recorery  Program;  March,  Economic  and 
Financial  Derelopments  in  Latin  America  in  1934,  Fold  /;  April, 
Economic  and  Financial  Derelopments  in  Latin  America  in  1934,  Fart 
II;  and  May,  The  Pan  American  Commercial  Conjerence  oj  Buenos 
Aires.  Copies  of  these  mimeographed  circulars  are  distributed  upon 
request. 


BRIEF  NOTES 


WINE  REGULATING  BOARD  OF  ARGENTINA 

A  Wine  Regulating  Board  has  been  created  in  Argentina.  The 
board,  whose  members  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  will  be 
aided  by  an  honorary  advisory  committee,  to  be  composed  of  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  National  Bank,  the  National  Mortgage  Bank,  the 
wine-producing  Provinces  and  Territories  of  the  Republic,  and  organi¬ 
zations  interested  in  the  wine  industry.  The  board  is  empowered  to 
adopt  the  measures  it  deems  advisable  to  prevent  the  national  pro¬ 
duction  of  wine  from  e.xceeding  the  normal  requirements  of  the  popu¬ 
lation.  The  Chief  Executive  is  authorized  to  spend  not  over  30,- 
000,000  paper  pesos  to  carry  out  the  measures  recommended  by  the 
board.  The  board  is  composed  of  Dr.  Rafael  Guevara,  Dr.  Maximo 
Young,  and  Senor  Emilio  \.  Coni.  The  advisory  committee  provided 
for  by  the  law  was  appointed  on  January  1,  1935,  by  President  Justo; 
it  consists  of  14  members. 

PERUVIAN  COTTON  PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORT  IN  1934 

The  production  of  cotton  in  Peru  during  1934  has  been  estimated 
at  1,591,568  quintals,  valued  at  89,000,000  soles.  Of  this  amount 
63,301  tons,  valued  at  81,715,579  soles,  were  exported,  an  increase  of 
over  10,000  tons  more  than  in  the  record  year  1927.  Nearly  five- 
sixths  of  the  total  exported  were  of  the  Tanguis  variety  developed 
in  Peru. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  IN  SAO  PAULO 


Statistics  given  out  by  the  Commercial  Association  of  Sao  Paido 
and  published  in  Wileman's  Brazilian  Reriew  show  that  the  con¬ 
struction  undertaken  in  that  city  during  1934  was  valued  at  170,453 
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oontos  as  compared  with  115,209  contos  in  1933.  Tlie  total  floor 
space  of  these  huildinjrs  amounted  to  775,893  square  meters  (8,351,601 
square  feet),  an  increase  of  almost  50  percent  over  the  preceding;  year. 

AGRARIAN  CENTER  OPENED  IN  MEXICO  CITY 

The  Agrarian  Center  (Casa  del  Agrarista)  was  opened  on  January 
6,  1935,  to  provide  lodging,  medical  service,  barber  shop,  baths,  lec¬ 
tures,  and  cultural  and  athletic  programs  for  provincial  farmers 
(campesinos)  arriving  at  the  capital  to  attend  to  business  having  to 
do  with  agriculture.  Admittance  to  the  center  is  obtained  by  the 
presentation  of  a  pass,  issued  by  the  chief  clerk’s  office  of  the  Agrarian 
Bureau  to  all  requesting  it  and  showing  proper  credentials. 

THE  NATIONAL  DISTRICT  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

The  National  District,  an  independent  political  and  judicial  entity, 
was  inaugurated  on  January  1,  1935,  in  accordance  with  laws  no.  745 
of  September  5  and  765  of  October  16,  1934.  The  District  is  com¬ 
posed  of  all  but  five  sections  of  the  former  commune  of  Santo  Domingo. 

COMMUNITY  AGRICULTURAL  BOARDS  IN  THE  DOMINION  REPUBLIC 

On  December  6,  1934,  President  Trujillo  of  the  Dominican  Repub¬ 
lic  approved  regulations  for  the  functioning  of  Community  Boards 
for  the  Protection  of  Agriculture.  These  boards,  established  by 
Law  no.  762  of  October  11,  1934,  are  to  protect  agriculture,  direct 
and  t)romote  all  agricultural  work  in  their  jurisdiction,  and  help 
solve  any  problems  arising  from  the  leasing  of  land  for  agricultural 
purposes  or  from  the  control  and  distribution  of  water  for  irrigation. 

HOMESTEAD  LAW  IN  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Law  no.  758,  signed  by  President  Trujillo  on  October  9,  1934, 
granted  to  the  President  power  to  dispose  of  public  lands  to  groups 
of  not  less  than  10  settlers  under  specified  conditions.  Everyone 
to  whom  a  homestead  is  allotted  must  cultivate  it  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Industry,  and  Commerce 
for  five  years,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  if  all  terms  of  the  contract 
have  been  observed,  title  to  the  land  will  be  transferred  to  him. 
Besides  regulating  the  size  and  conditions  of  the  grants,  the  law 
provides  for  homestead  groups  established  near  the  border  and  on 
private  estates. 

TWO  INTER-AMERICAN  GIFTS  OF  BOOKS  TO  PERU 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Venezuelan  Minister  to  Peru,  and  with 
the  support  of  the  representatives  of  Latin  American  Republics 
and  of  Spain,  it  was  jdanned  to  organize  and  present  to  the  city  of 
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Lima  on  the  400th  anniversary  of  its  founding:  a  library  composed 
of  books  by  outstanding  authors  of  the  respective  countries.  The 
selection  from  Venezuela,  some  400  volumes  in  a  handsome  ma¬ 
hogany  bookcase,  comprised  works  of  literature,  law,  medicine,  and 
other  fields  of  human  knowledge,  as  well  as  publications  of  learned 
societies. 

On  February  1,  1935,  according  to  a  report  from  the  American 
embassy  in  Peru,  a  gift  of  over  200  volumes  was  formally  presented 
to  the  University  of  San  Marcos.  This  gift,  which  was  arranged 
by  Dr.  Stephen  P.  Duggan,  director  of  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  Inc.,  was  made  possible  by  a  grant  from  the  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace.  The  books,  all  of  which  are 
by  American  authors  and  in  English,  include  among  their  subject 
matter  literature,  music,  biography,  history,  law,  medicine,  science, 
archaeology,  and  religion. 

REGULATIONS  FOR  THE  MEAT  PRODUCTS  INDUSTRY  IN  VENEZUELA 

A  decree  signed  on  December  6,  1934  by  President  J.  V.  Gomez 
of  Venezuela  contained  regulations  for  the  conditions  under  which 
factories  or  other  meat  plants  must  operate,  the  sanitary  regulations 
to  be  observed,  and  rules  for  the  inspection  of  meats  and  packing, 
and  the  labeling  of  packaged  goods. 

INDUSTRIAL  CENSUS  IN  MEXICO 

On  April  10,  1935,  the  second  industrial  census  of  Mexico  was 
taken,  and  many  industries  not  included  in  that  of  1930  were  added. 
In  1930  there  were  48,850  industrial  plants  listed;  they  employed 
320,000  persons,  had  an  annual  payroll  of  181,061,777  pesos,  and 
their  annual  production  was  valued  at  900,000,000  pesos.  The  1935 
census  will  include  the  petroleum,  mining,  and  metallurgy  industries, 
formerly  omitted,  and  will  provide  full  data  on  each  industrial  plant 
in  the  countrj'  whose  yearly  output  is  valued  at  more  than  10,000 
pesos. 


NECROLOGY 


Alfredo  Ascaruunz. — On  January  1,  1935,  Dr.  Alfredo  Ascarrunz, 
who  was  distinguished  as  a  lawyer,  journalist,  statesman,  and  diplomat, 
died  in  La  Paz  at  the  age  of  67.  He  began  Ids  career  in  the  Ministry 
of  the  Treasury  and  Industry,  and  for  a  period  was  attached  to  the 
legation  in  France  and  Belgium.  On  his  return  to  Bolivia  he  joined 
the  editorial  staff  of  El  Imparcial,  a  newspaper  founded  by  his  brother. 
Later  he  went  to  Lima  as  secretary  of  the  legation  there.  Again  in 
Bolivia,  he  was  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  held  several 
cabinet  portfolios,  including  that  of  Foreign  Affairs.  During  the 
discussion  of  the  boundary  question  between  Peru  and  Bolivia  in 
Buenos  Aires,  he  served  as  a  member  of  the  Bolivian  commission.  In 
his  diplomatic  career  in  America  he  represented  his  country  as  Minister 
to  Peru  and  to  Ecuador,  Colombia  and  Venezuela. 

Konald  de  Carvalho. — Not  long  after  the  decease  of  Maximiliano 
Coelho  Netto  and  Humberto  de  Campos,  another  great  literary 
figure  of  Brazil  disappeared  with  the  death  of  Ronald  de  Carvalho  on 
February  15,  1935,  at  the  age  of  42.  His  reputation  as  a  writer  of 
prose,  poetry,  and  criticism  was  based  on  a  discerning  sensitiveness 
always  evident  in  his  works,  which  were  known  in  Europe  and  through¬ 
out  America.  In  1914  Senhor  Carvalho  entered  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  where  his  gifts  brought  him  increasingly  responsible 
positions,  culminating  in  an  appointment  as  Envoy  Extraordinary 
and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  wdiich,  how^ever,  he  was  unable  to  accept 
because  of  an  invitation  to  the  post  of  Secretary  to  the  Presidency 
of  the  Republic.  In  1923  he  visited  Mexico  as  guest  of  honor  of  the 
Republic,  where  his  lectures  at  the  University  of  Mexico  and  in  other 
cities  were  received  most  enthusiastically.  At  the  time  of  his  death, 
Senhor  Carvalho  was  a  member  of  the  Brazilian  Institute  of  Geography 
and  History,  the  Geographical  Society  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Italian 
Royal  Geographic  Society,  the  Institute  of  Coimbra,  the  Hispanic- 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  National  Board  of 
History  of  Uruguay,  the  Poets  Guild  of  America  of  Washington,  and 
the  Latin  Academy  of  Paris. 

Francisco  HenrIquez  y  Carvajal. — A  former  President  of  the 
Dominican  Republic,  Dr.  Francisco  Henrfquez  y  Carvajal,  died  on 
February  G,  1935,  in  Santiago,  Cuba.  Dr.  Henrfquez  y  Carvajal, 
who  was  76  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  had  had  a  long  and 
honorable  career  as  an  educator,  scholar,  editor,  physician,  statesman 
and  diplomat.  He  rendered  great  service  to  his  country  as  a  member 
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of  the  Cabinet,  where  he  held,  at  various  times,  several  different 
portfolios.  He  represented  his  country  as  delepite  to  the  Second 
Peace  Conference  at  The  Hague,  In  1907 ;  Minister  to  Haiti,  1911  and 
1931 ;  delegate  to  the  meeting  of  the  Inter-American  High  Commission 
in  Buenos  Aires,  1916;  and  Minister  to  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
Switzerland,  1932.  In  July  1916  he  assumed  the  ofiice  of  Provisional 
President  of  the  Republic,  which  he  held  for  several  months. 

Jose  Maximiliano  Olano. — A  former  President  of  the  National 
Assembly  of  El  Salvador,  Dr.  Jose  Maximiliano  Olano,  died  in  Me.xico 
City  on  January  19,  1935,  as  he  was  returning  from  the  XV  Inter¬ 
national  Red  Cross  conference  meeting  in  Tokyo.  Among  the  positions 
which  Dr.  Olano  had  held  in  El  Salvador  were  Second  Designate  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Republic,  Assistant  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  rector  (president)  of  the  University,  and 
president  of  the  Salvadorean  Red  Cross. 


